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HE Philofophical Tranfactions for the prefent year do not 
make fo fplendid an appearance as thofe of the laft; but 
if in the eyes of fome of the members there may be wanting 
decoration from plates, the fcientific reader will begin to flat- 
ter himfelf with the hopes of finding more folid information 
in the future volumes of this work, than the plan of the fo~ 
ciety for fome years paft feemed to admit. We can allow for 
one or two trifling papers on the.gold mines of Ireland, if 
they are fucceeded by the folid remarks of an Atwood; the 
experiments on the eye and light promife to extend our 
knowledge on two difficult fubje&ts ; and though we fhould 
have been more pleafed with feeyhg L’Huilier’s treatife in Eng- 
lifh, the infertion of the language of an hoftile republic into 
the Tranfactions may lead to a conjecture that the interefts of 
{cience will not be facrificed to national prejudices; and that 
at leaft there is one community in the world, who are votaries . 
of peace,—the commonwealth of letters. 
Art. I. The Croonian Lecture on Mufcular Motion. By 
Everard Home, Efg. F- R. S. 
The firft paper contains a farther examination of the nature 
of the eye; and fome very ingenious experiments are defcrib- 
ed, for afcertaining the change in the curvature of the corneas 


¢ The refult of this inquiry, which has not been confined to the 
fupport of any particular theory, but carried on with thie fole view 
of difcovering the truth, appears to be, that the adjuftment of the 
eye is produced by three different changes in that organ; an in- 
creafe of curvature in the cornea, an elongation of the axis of vi- 
fion, and a motion of the cryftalline lens. Thefe changes in a 
t meafure depend upon the contraction of the four ftraight 
mufcles of the eye. 
¢ Mr. Ramfden has been good enough to make a computation, 
Cait, Rev. Vor. XIX. Fanuary, 1797. B : by 
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by which the degree of adjuftment produced by each of thefe 
changes may be afcertained. This he has prom: ifed to render more 
correét ;' and alfo to inftitute a feries of experiments by which the 
effeéts of the motion of the lens may» be more accurately deter- 
mined. ‘From Mr. Ramfden’s computation, the increafe of curva« 
ture of the cornea appears capable of producing one-third of the 
effect : and the change of place of the lens, and elongation of the 
axis of vifion, fufficiently account for the other two-thirds of the 
quantity of adjuftment neceflary to make up the whole.’ Pp. 8. 


To complete the theory, the eyes of various animals, birds» 
beafts, and fifhes, were examined, and many interefting particu- 
lars are recited. From this inveltigation, properly continued, we 
doubt not that in time the powers of the different parts of the 
human eye will be completely afcertained, and many errors will 
be removed, arifing on the one hand from the ignorance of 
the philofopher i in anatomy, and on the other of the anatomift 
in. philofophy. 

‘ From the preceding obfervations, deduced from the ftructure 
of the eye in different animals, it appears that there are two modes 
of adjufting the eye, one for feeing in air, the other for feeing in 
water: and it is probably the want of this knowledge that has mif- 
led former inquirers, by confining their. refearches to the difcovery 
of fome one principle common to-the eyes of all animals. 
~ ©The cryftalline lens, as the moft confpicuous part, engroffed 
their whole attention, and they did mot think any of the others 
capable of giving material affiftance in producing’ fo curious an 
effect. 

‘ The ciliary proceffes, from their connection with the lens, 
were by fome believed capable of bringing it forwards; by others 
they were fuppofed to contract, and by that attion elongate the 
eve, and remove the lens further from the retina: but thefe pro- 
eeffes could never bring the lens forwards, unlefs the cornea was 
alfo moved forwards ; for the lens and proceffes forming a complete 
feptum, the aqueous humour would prevent the lens from making 
any advance in that direction: and the proceffes themfelves are 
neither {trong enough in tir mufcular power, nor fufficiently at- 
tached to the coats.of the eye, to alter its form by their contraétion: 
In birds likewife, the bony rim renders this impoffible. i 

¢ That the axis of vifion is really lengthened, and.the Jens mev- 

_ed forwards, for the purpofe of adjufting the eye to fee near objeéts, 
is rendered highly probable, fince all the faéis I have been able to 
collect feem to point out thefe changes: nor can the aétion of the 
external mufcles increafe the curvature of the cornea without pro- 
ducing them. 

‘If the axis of viGon being lengthened was believed by fome 
phyfiologifis to produce the whole adjuftment of the eyé to fee 
near objedts ; if the cryftalline lens being moved forwards was 


fuppafed 
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fuppofed by others to do the fame thing; and if the cornea being 

rendered more convex appeared at the firft view equally to account 

for it; all the three, when combined for that purpofe, muft. un- 
doubtedly be.confidered as fufficient to produce the effect.’ Pp. 24. 


Art. II. Some Particulars in the Anatomy of a Whale. 
By Mr. John Abernethy. Communicated by fe yerata Home, 
Fifa. F.R.S. 

The writer begins his account'with an extraordinary. pre- 
lude— 


‘ There are fome particulars in the anatomy of the whale, which, 
I believe, have either entirely efcaped obfervation, or have not 
been as yet communicated to the public.’ P..27, 


If the writer had faid many. particulars, he would have 
been nearer the truth: the anatomy of the whale is far from 
complete ; and in fhowing the diftribution of the mefenteric 
veffels and la€teals of this fifh, he certainly has contributed 
his ‘ mite to the general ftock of our knowledge: on this fub- 
ject.’ The refult of the inquiry is— 


‘ ‘That in the whale there are two ways by which the chyle can 

{fs from the inteftines into the thoracic duét; one of thefe is 
through thofe laéteals, which pour the abforbed chyle into bags, 
in which it receives an addition of: animal fluids. The other paf- 
fage for the chyle is through thofe laéteals which form a plexus on 
the infide of the bags: through thefe veffels it paffes with fome 
difficulty, on accoun. of their communications with each other; 
and it is conveyed by them to the thoracic dué, in the fame ftate 
that it was when firft imbibed from the inteftines. The lacteals, 
which pour the chyle into the bags, are fimilar to thofe which ter- 
minate in the cells of the mefenteric glands of other animals: there 
is alfo an analogy between the diftribution of the laéteals on the in- 
fide of thefe bags, and that which we fometimes obferve on’ the 
outfide of the lymphatic glands in general. In either cafe, a cer- 
tain number of the vafa inferentia, as they are termed, communi- 
cate with one another, and with other veffels, named vafa efferentia. 

‘ By this communication, the progrefs of the fluids contained 
in thefe veffels is in fome degree checked ; which impediment in- 
creafes the effufion into the cavities of the gland made by the other 
la€teals: but fhouldthefe cavities be obftruéted, from difeafe, or other 
caufes, an increafed determination of fluids into the communicating 
abforbents muft happen, which would overcome the refiftance pro- ’ 
duced by their mutual inofculations, and the contents of the veffels 
would be driven forwards towards the trunk of the fyftem. In the 
whale, as in other animals, we find that the impediment, occafion- 
ed by this communication of laéteals, is greateft in the firft glands 


at which.they arrive after having left the inteéftines. 
Ba ‘ The 
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¢ The ready termination of fo many arteries in the mefenteri¢ 
glands of the whale, makes it appear probable, that there is a co- 
pious fecretion of fluids mixed with the abforbed chyle; and, as I 
_ have befure obferved, a flimy bloody-coloured fluid was found in them. 
As the orifices of the veins were open, it appears, probable that the 
contents of the bags might pafs in fome degree into thofe veffels.’ 
P. 30. 


Art. III. An Account of the late Difcovery of Native Gold 
in Ireland. In a Letter from John Lloyd, Efq. F. R. 5. to 
Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart. K. B. P. R. S. 

Art. [V. A Mineralogical Account of the Native Gold lately 
difcovered in Ireland. In a Letter from Abraham Mills, Efq. 
to Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart. K. B. P. R.S. 

The information in thefe two papers has been communi- 
cated in fo many fhapes to the public, that the fubjec ceafes 
to be an object of curiofity. We may obferve, however, that 
our neighbours the Irifh muft be exceedingly deficient in the 
fpirit me es or exceedingly ignorant in the art of min- 
ing, if they do not fpeedily afcertain the value of their moun- 
tain. 

Art. V. ‘The Conftruétion and Analyfis of Geometrical 
Propofitions, determining the Pofitions.aflumed by Homoge- 
neal Bodies. which float freely, and at reft, on a Fluid’s Sur- 
face; alfo determining the Stability of Ships, and of other 
Floating Bodies. By George Atwood, Efq. F. R. S. 

This is. a very ingenious paper; and, if our fhip-builders 
were men of f{cience, they would derive, we are convinced, 
much ufeful information from its contents. Naval architec- 
ture cannot, however, be reckoned as yet among our {ciences : 
but the philofopher has fo many data from the different modes 
of building by different nations, that, with a proper degree of 
attention to the advantages and difadvantages of each as de- 
{cribed by the common failors, he might form the rudiments 
of a f{cience, which, by the efforts of fucceeding generations, 
would, like other fciences, be carried forwards to perfe€tion. 
It is to be lamented, however, that the fpirit of commerce 
and the {pirit of improvement are not linked very clofely to- 
gether: yet the merchant would gain a ten-fold advantage by 
encouraging thofe inquiries, the refult of which would be 
the building of better fhips, and the diminution of the price 
of infurance. | 

When a folid body refts in a fluid, the centres of gravity 
of the whole and of. the part immerfed muft, it is evident, 
be in the fame vertical line. Confequently, to determine the 
pofition of a folid at reft in the fluid, it is neceflary.to know 
the fpecific gravities of each, and to place the body in fuch a 
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manner in the fluid, that the vertical line fhall pafs through 
the centres of gravity of the whole and the part immerfed, 
In regular bodies this is not difficult ;,but fuppofing it done, 
in many cafes, from the leaft motion in the fluid, the pofition 
of the folid wii be changed, and it will continue to vibrate 
till it has gained another fituation, in which the centres of 
gravity of the whole and the part immerfed are in the fame 
vertical line. In this new fituation, the water may again be 
moved, and the body will vibrate a little; but, on the water 
becoming fmooth, it will return to this laft fituation. 

From confidering thefe cafes, three different {pecies of equi- 
librium.prefent themfelves for our examination— 


* aft. The equilibrium of ftability, in which the folid floats 
permanently in a given pofition, 

‘ 2dly. The equilibrium of inftability, in which cafe the folid, 
although its centre of gravity and that of the part immerfed are in 
the fame vertical line, fpontaneoufly overfets, unlefs fuftained by 
external force. This kind of equilibrium is fimilar to that which 
{ubfifts when a needle, or other fharp-pointed body, is placed ver- 
tically on a {mooth horizontal furface. 

‘ 3dly. The third fpecies, being a limit between the two for- 
mer, is called the equilibrium of indifference, or the infenfible 
equilibrium, in which the folid refts on the fluid indifferent to mo- 
tion, without tendency to right itfelf when inclined, or to incline 


itfelf further.’ .P. §1, 


To determine thefe equilibria, cannot but be a matter of 
difficulty: and the little knowledge of artifts on this fubje, 
as well as the diverfity of opinion in mathematicians, fhow © 
that they merit the feveref inveftigation. In this inquiry, 
the name of the axis of motion is given to the axis round 
which the folid revolves while it changes its fituation on a 
fluid’s furface ; and— 

¢ The axis of motion, round which the folid revolves, having 
been determined, and the {pecific gravity being known, it appears 
from the preceding obfervations, that the pofitions of permanent 
floating will be obtained, firft by finding the feveral pofitions 
of equilibrium through which the folid may be conceived to pafs, 
while it revolves round the axis of motion; and fecondly, by de- 
termining in which of thofe pofitions the equilibrium is permanent, 
and in which of them it is momentary and unftable.’ p. 54. 


From the want of plates, and the impracticability of bring- 
ing into a fmall compafs the elegance of our author’s de- 
monftrations without doing them, manifeft injury, we muft 
content ourfelves with laying that fome general theorems are 


laid down from taking a oating body of a regular figure, 
oon B3 " . whi¢h 
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which are afterwards referred to parallelopipeds, parabolical 
conoids, and hence juft obfervations are made on the motions 
of fhips. We fhall give, in the writer’s own words, enough 
to excite the {cientific reader to inveftigate the theory— 


‘ It would be improper, in a difquifition not written on the 
practice of naval architecture, to enter into further detail on this 
fubjeé&t. By what has preceded, it is evidently feen that the ftabi- 
lity of veffels may be determined for any angles at which they are 
inclined from the pofition of equilibrium, as well as for thofe 
which are very fmall. In both cafes it is neceffary that the pofi- 
tion of the centre of gravity of the fhip, and that of the part im- 
merfed, when the fhip floats upright, fhould be known; praétical 
methods of menfuration are required, in both cafes, to afcertain 
thefe points. When the angles of inclination are very fmall, to 
find the fhip’s ftability, it is neceflary to meafure the fucceffive or- 
dinates or breadths of the fhip on a level with the water’s furface, 
and when the angles of heeling are not limited, but are confidered 
as being of any magnitude, the requifite menfurations are indeed 
more troublefome, but are not liable to more errors in execution 
than in the former cafe, when the angles are limited to thofe which 
are evanefcent. 

‘ The theorems for meafuring the ftability of fhips, which are 
founded on affirming the angles of inclination from the pofition of 
equilibrium evanefcent, explain, in the moft fatisfactory manner, 
the principles on which the flability of fhips, when heeled to fmall 
angles of inclination, is founded; they alfo afcertain when fhips 
or other bodies float on the water permanently in a given pofition 
of equilibrium, or overfet. But this can fcarcely ever.be an ob- 
ject of inquiry in refpeéct of fhips, which are always conftruéted fo 
as to float upright, even before any ballaft or lading has been added 
to them. | | 

* Monf. Romme, in his valuable work on naval architecture, 
intituled L’Art de la Marine, publifhed at Paris in the year 1787, 
informs his readers (p. 106), that the French fhip of the line of 74 
guns, Called Le Scipion, was firft fitted for fea at Rochfort in the 
year 1779. As foon as the fhip was floated in deep water, a fuf- 
picion arofe that fhe wanted ftability; to afcertain this point the 
guns were run out on one fide, and drawn in at the other; in cone 
fequence, the fhip heeled 13 inches (probably meaning at the great- 
eft meafure on the fide of the veffel} : by adding the weight of the 
men brought to the fame fide, the depth of heeling increafed to 24 
inches. ‘This being a degree of inftability, which was deemed too 
great to be admitted in a fhip of war, the fhip was ordered into 
port, that fome remedy might bé applied to the defect which had 
been difcovered. MM. Romme proceeds to relate, that a difference 
of opinion prevailed amongft the engineers refpecting the sn 2 
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this imperfeétion in the fhip, and the remedies by which it might 
be correéted. The chief engineer, who was fent from Paris to 
Rochfort to dire& what meafures ought to be adopted on this occa- 
fion, and for reétifying the like fault in two other flips of war, 
L’ Hercule and Le Pluton, was of opinion, that the ftability of the 
fhip Le Scipion would be fufficiently increafed by altering the qua- 
lity and difpoGition of the ballaft. The original ballaft of the: Sci- 
pio had been 84 tons of iron and 100 tons of ftone; according to 
the new arrangement of the chief engineer, the ballaft was-com- 
pofed of 198 tons of iron and 122 tons of ftone. » But as a fhip of 
war does not admit of any alteration in the total difplacement or 
immerfed volume, to compenfate for the additional weight of ‘bal- 
laft, amouating to 136 tons, the quantity of water with which the 
fhip had been fupplied was diminifhed by the.weight of 136 tons. - 
This alteration mutt neceffarily have the effeét of lowering the cen- 
tre of gravity of the veflel, and thereby of increafing its ftability : 
bat, on trial, this increafe was by no means (ufficient; the dimi- 
nution of heeling meafured on the veffel’s fide being only 4 inches. 
After this and other ineffectual attempts, the defect of ftability was 
at length remedied by applying a bandage or fheathing of light wood 
to the exterior fides of the veffel, from 1 foot to 4 inches in thick- 
nefs, extending throughout the whole length of the water line, and 
10 feet beneath it. 

‘ This account fhews that the theory of ftability, reftrained to 
cafes in which the angles of inclination, or heeling, are very fmall, 
cannot be relied on for afcertaining the requifite ftability of thips 
in the practice of navigation, It muft be fuppofed that the weight 
and dimenfions of every part of this fhip were exactly known to 
. the engineers, yet we obferve that the inftability was not certainly 
afcertained, but fufpeéted only to exift when the fhip was firft fet 
afloat in deep water; and after this defect had been difcovered by 
the experiment which has been related, the caufe was fought for in 
vain, and the remedy at length was {tumbled upon by accident, ra-* 
ther than adopted from any knowledge of the principles by which 
the application of it might have been direted. 

‘ It feems allowable to fuppofe, that if rules for afcertaining fta- 
bility correfpondent ‘to any different angles of heeling, fimilar to 
thofe which are demonftrated in page 60, and exemplified in page 
116 of this traé&t, had been applied to the caie in queftion, they 
would have difcovered that an error in the form given to the fides 
of the veffel was the principal caufe of the defective ftability, and 
would have fuggefted the remedy accordingly ; or rather would 
have prevented the neceflity of having recourie to it, by previoufly 
fhewing the original defeéts in thé plan of ‘the fhip. 

‘ The force of ftability by which fhips, when inclined round 
the longer axis from their pofition of equilibrium through different 
angles, endeavour to regain that pofition, is to be confidered in two 
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oints of view refpecting the motion of a veffel at fea; firft, in re- 

tion to the refiftance by which it oppofes any force that may be 
applied to incline the fhip, for inftance, that of the wind ; in which 
cafe the thip’s ftability, and the impulfe of the wind, conftitute a 
{fpecies of equilibrium as long as the wind continues of the fame 
intenfity. Secondly, the force of ftability is to be confidered as 
operating on the fhip, after the force by which it has been inclined 
ceafes, to reftore the vefiel to its upright pofition; the thip being 
continually impelled by the force of ftability, revolves round an 
horizont2i axis, pafling through the centre of gravity with an in- 
Creafing velocity, till it arrives at its upright pofition ; and after- 
wards with a velocity continually retarded, till it arrives at the 
greateft inclination on the other fide. ‘his rolling cf the fhip, 
with alternate acceleration and retardation of the angular velocity, 
will evidently depend on the force by which the angular motion is 
generated ; that is, on the force of ftability, and its variation corre- 
{ponding to the feveral angular diftances of the veflel from its ups 
right pofition; from this caufe arifes one of the principal difficulties 
in the practice of naval architeéture; 7. e, to give a veflel a fuffi- 
cient degree of ftability, and at the fame time to avoid the inconve- 
niences which proceed from an angular velocity of rolling; increaf- . 
ing and decreafing too rapidly. It is certain that the variation of — 
the force of ftability depends principally on the fhape given to the 
fides of the.veflel, which admit of being fo conftrué¢ed (all other 
circumftances permitting) that the force fhall increafe either flowly 
or rapidly to its limit. 

‘ From the. preceding inveftigations we obferve that fome floating 
bodies,. during their inclination from 0° to 90°, pafs through a po- 
fition-of. equilibrium, in which the force of ftability becomes eva- 
nefcent: in other bodies, no limit of this kind takes place; a dif- 
ference which depends partly on their forms, and partly on the dif-+ 
pofition of the centres of gravity of the folids and of the immerfed 
volumes. It may be fatisfaétory to confider, in a general view, 
the effects poy on the motion of fhips by the different pro- 
portions of their ftability while they are inclined round the longer 
axes. If a veflel fhould be of a cylindrical form, floating with its 
axis horizontal, the vertical feétions muft neceflarily be equal cir- 
cles: fuppofing the centre of gravity of fuch a cylinder to be fitu- 
ated out of the axis, the veffel will float permanently with its centre 
of gravity, and the centre of the fection pafling through it, in the 
fame vertical line: if fuch a veffel fhould be inclined from the up- 
right by external force, it will be impelled in a contrary direétion by 
the force of ftability, which increafes exactly in the proportion of 
the fine of the angle of inclination: it is plain, therefore, that a 
yeffel of this defcription, during its inclination by:heeling, cannot 
arrive at any limit where the force of ftability is evanefcent; on 
the contrary, it muft continually increafe until the inclination is - 
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augmented to 90°, where it will have become greater than at any 
other angle, 

‘ Let another cafe be affiumed : fappofe the form of the veffel 
to be a {quare parallelopiped, floating permanently with one of the 
flat furfaces upward ; when this folid has been inclined round the 
longer axis through 45 degrees, the ftability will be evanefcent, and 
the leait inclination greater than that angle will caufe the veffel t 
overfet: in this cafe, as the veffel is gradually inclined from the 
upright, the ftability will firft increafe toa maximum, and after- 
wards decreafe; differing altogether from_the variation of the ftabi- 
lity in the preceding cafe, when the veffel: was fuppofed to be of a 
cylindrical form. Although veffels are ufually fo conftruéted that 
during any inclination from o° to.go° they do not pafs through a 
pofition of equilibrium; yet there feems reafon to fuppofe that in 
fome veffels the ftability increafes to a maximum, and afterwards 
decreafes when the angle of in¢linatien is farther augmented : when- 
ever a veflel of this defcription fhould be inclined beyond the angle 
where the ftability is greateft, the following confequence-muft ne- 
ceffarily enfue ; f the angular velocity fhould be confiderable, the 
rolling of the fhip will be extended-to large angles of inclination, 
becaufe when the ftability is more and more diminifhed as the an- 
gle of inclination is augmented, more time will be required for the 
diminifhed force to rea& againft the ponderous mafs of the veflét, 
in order to reftore it to the upright. It is certain that the angle, as 
well as the celerity or flownefs of rolling, depend on other elements, 
_as well as on the ftability, particularly on the weight and extent of 
the mafts and fails, and the pofition of the ballaft and lading: but 
in comparing the vibrations of the fanie veffel through different 
arcs, thofe elements are the fame, while the force of ftability alters 
continually as the angles of inclination are increafed or diminithed,’ 
Pp. 116, 


Art. VI. Account of the Difcovery of a new Comet.’ By 
Mifs Caroline Herfchel. In a Letter to Sir Jofeph Banks, 
Bart. K.B. P, R.S. 

Mifs Herfchel difcovered a comet in ‘November, 1795s 
whofe places are thus given by her— 





4 a 44 oe 
Nov. 7. 0 =F 20 3 48 | PD 49 17 18 
337| _. 20 o 58] 49 37 18 








and fhe tells us, that it will pafs between the head of the 
fwan and the ad in going towards the fun. Its motion was 
then retrogr But a remark ofher brother, from an obfer- 
vation on Ricvcailes 9, is of more importance— 

/ 


‘ 21% sg’. The comet is now centrally upon a {mall a’ rat 
We 
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following 15 Cygni. It is a fmall telefcopic ftar of about the 11th 
or 12th magnitude, and is double, very unequal, the: fmalleft of 
the two being much fmaller than the largeft. | 
¢ With a power of 287 I can fee the {malleft of the two ftars 
erfetly well; this fhews how little denfity there is in the comet, 
which is evidently nothing but what may be called a collection of 


vapours.’ P. 133. 


Art. VII. Mr. Jones’s Computation of the Hyperbolic 
Logarithm of 10 improved: being a ‘l'ransformation of the 
Series which he ufed in that Computation to others which 
converge by the Powers of 80. ‘Io which is added a Pott- 
{cript, containing an Improvement of Mr. Emerfon’s Com- 
—- of the fame Logarithm. , By the Rev. John Hellins, 

icar of Potter’s Pury, in Northamptonfhire. .Communicat- 
ep by Nevil Mafkelyne, D.D. F.R.S. and Aftronomer 
Royal. . 

By increafing the convergency of a feries, the operation is 
much facilitated; and in this cafe the new feries offer advan- 
tages, which will be feized by every perfon employed in this 
fort of calculation. 

Art. VIII. Maniére élémentaire d’obtenir les Suites par les- 
quelles s’ expriment les Quantités exponentielles et les Fonc- 
tions trigonométriques des Arcs circulaires. Par M. Simon 
L’Huilier, F. R. S. 

We cannot conceive what poflible reafon there could be, 
—unlefs to avoid a little trouble may be called a fufficient rea- 
fon,—for giving this article ina modern language different from 
ourown. There is nothing in the ftyle which renders it dif- 
ficult to be tranflated; and it is too great a compliment to the 
French language, to require every mathematician in England 
to. be acquainted with it.—The paper is both ufeful and inge- 
nious. It is divided into three parts, the firft on logarithms ; 
the fecond on the fines, cofines, and tangents, of circular 
arcs ; the third on the analogy between logarithms and the 
pi gp functions of circular arcs. 

“very perfon at all acquainted with thefe fubje&ts knows 
the difficulty in which, to alearner, they are at prefentinvolved : 
and an elementary mode of arriving at the fame conclufions 
is evidently advantageous. ‘This is given to us in a very neat 
manner by the writer of this paper. He lays down as a lem- 
ma, that ‘the differences of the natural numbers of an or- 
der, expreffed by the exponent of thefe powers, is a conf{tant 
quantity.’ . 

The firft differences of the natural numbers are unity ; and 
the following differences vanifh. — 


The firft differences of the fquare numbers are n*—(n—1)* 
6 or 
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or 2n—1. Therefore the fecond differences are 1x2, and 
the next differences vanith. 

The firft differences of the cubes are n'—(n—1)*, or 
3n°—3n+1. Therefore the third differences are 1.2.3, and 
the next differences vanifh. ) 

Generally the firft differences of the mth power are n™— 
(n—1)", and the mth differences are 1.2.3.....m, and the 
next differences vanith. ?, 

Upon this lemma is built the future inveftigation. A geo- 
metrical feries is laid down 1, a, a*, a? .... a"—*, of which 
the various orders of differences are taken; fubftitutions are 
made from the preceding lemma, and hence is eafily brought 

1 A4X@ log. 1+y 
i+uv U- 

By the fame mode of deduction, we obtain the ufual feries 
for the fines and tangents of circular arcs; and this mode, we 
have no doubt, will foon appear in an Englifh drefs in our 
common elementary books. 

Art. 1X. On the Method of obferving the Changes that 
happen to the Fixed Stars; with fome Remarks on the Stabi- 
lity of the Light of our Sun. To which is added, a Catalogue 
of comparative Brightnefs, for afcertaining the Permanency 
of the Luftre of Stars. By William Herfchel, LL, D. 
F. R. S. 

Every thing is changeable in this world : and -the true phi- 
lofopher is gratified by the obfervation of the changes, and 
the caufes which produced them. In fome cafes the change 
may be fo fmall, that a length of years is neceflary to make it 

erceptible; and in many cafes, from the firft ftate not havin 
bach fufficiently afcertained, the variation is réndered doubt- 
ful. From a combination of obfervations and reafonings upon 
them, it appears probable that very great changes have taken 
place in the brightnefs of the ftars and of our fun: but how 
are the former changes to be afcertained without a: proper 
ftandard ? and where is that ftandard to be difcovered? Still 
aftronomers may be ufefully employed in comparing together 
various ftars, and in forming catalogues according to their 
brightnefs. An experienced obferver like Dr. Herfchel may in 
fome cafes be deceived: but great reliance may be placed on 
his fkill. The method which he has laid down is very fim- 
ple. The ftars in each conftellation are arranged in one fe- 
ries; and various marks are fet down for the afcertaining of 
their comparative brightnefs. Thus a catalogue is made of 
the brightnefs of the ftars in nine conftellations ; and in time 
the brightnefs of all in our hemifphere will be determined. 


From a comparifon of this catalogue with that of Flamfteed, 
; great 
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great changes have evidently taken place: but, if our prefent 
obferver continues his career, pofterity will be enabled to form 
‘a better judgment of the extent of thefe changes, and may 
thence arrive to the knowledge of the caufe. This country, 
perhaps, is not very favourable for fuch exertions: but when 
men have got rid of the folly of killing each other to gratify the 
caprice of half adozen, oftentimes infignificant and ftill oftener 
wicked, individuals,—or, what is as bad, for the monopolifing 
of fome of the comforts of the earth to themfelves,—there are 
hopes that we may have obfervers in thofe parts of the globe 
which are beft fuited to aftronomical obfervations. 

Art. X. Experiments and Gbfervations on the Inflection, 
Reflection, and Colours of Light. By Henry Brougham, 
ge Efq. Communicated by Sir Charles Blagden, Knt, Sec. 

»S. 

The experiments of fir Ifaac Newton are well known to 
our readers ; and it is equally well known, that the fubje&t was 
by no means exhaufted by him. ‘To the writer of the prefent 
paper we are indebted for the defcription of a feries of very 
curious and nice experiments, which the limits of our plan do 
nof permit us to give at large: and it would fuffer too much 
by an abridgment. From his firft experiments he learnt that 
the parts of light differ in flexibility ; and this naturally led him 
to inquire ‘in what proportion the angle. of infle€tion is to 
that of deflection at equal. incidences; and fecondly, what 
proportion the different flexibilities of the different rays bear 
to one another.’ In this inquiry, his experiments led him to 
the following conclufions— 


¢ The firft experiment fhows, that all forts of light, whether di- 
rect, or refiected, or refracted, produces colours by reflection from 
a curve furfsee. -From the fecond we learn, that thefe colours are 
diftiné images or {pectra of the luminous body, much dilated in 
length, but not at all in breadth ; and that the angle of incidence 
being changed, the dilatation of the images is alfo changed: and 
from the third experiment it appears, that each full image is com- 
pofed of feven colours; red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
and violet; and that the proper order is red outermoft, and violet 
immermoft, the reit being in their order. The fourth experiment 
fhows, that thefe images are produced, not by any accidental or 
new modification imprefied on the rays, but by the white light being 
_decompofed by reflection ; that the mean rays, or thofe at the con- 
fine of the green and blue, are reflected at an angle equal to that of 
incidence, and the red at a lefs, the violet at a greater angle. Ex- 
periments 5th and 6th prove, beyond a doubt, the decompofition 
and feparation of the rays by reflection; for in both we fee that the 
coluurs in the images are thofe, and thofe only, which were mixed, 
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in the ray by reflection or refra¢tion, before and at incidence, 
whilft the 6th is (in addition) a proof that all the rays of any one 
image, if mixed together, compound a beam exaétly fimilar to the 
beam that was at firftdecompounded, The 7th experiment fhows, 
that the colours into which the rays are feparated by reflection are 
homogeneous and unchangeable; that they differ in flexibility and 
refrangibility ;- that they bear the fame part in forming images by 
reflection, and fringes by flexion, and colours’ from thin plates, 
which the rays feparated ‘by the prifm do: and in the 8th experi- 
ment we fee, that when the rays are placed in the fame {ituation 
with ref{pect to refraction, whether out of a rarer into a denfer ora 
denfer into a rarer medium, in which they before were with refpect 
to reflection, the pofition of the colours produced is diametrically 
oppofite in the two.cafes. Seeing then that in all forts of light, 
dire&, refracted, refleéted, fimple, and homogeneous, or hetero- 
geneous and compounded, and in whatever way the feparation and 
mixture may have been made, fome of the rays at equal or the fame 
incidences are conftantly reflected nearer the perpendicular than the 
mean rays, and others not fo.near; and feeipg that by fuch reflec- 
tion the compound ray, of whatever kind, is feparated into parts fo 
fimple that they can never more be changed ; and confidering the 
different places to which thefe parts are reflected ; it is evident, that 
the fun’s light confifts of parts different in reflexibility, and that. 
thofe which are leaft refrangible are moft reflexible. By reflexibi- 
lity, I here.mean a difpofition to be reflected near to the perpendi- 
cular in any degree. 7 

‘ Although I have given what I take to be fufficient proof of 
this property of light, yet Iam aware that fomething more is re- 
quifite. It will be afked, why does neither a plain, a common 
convex, nor a common concave mirror feparate the rays by reflec- 
tion? This is what has always hindered us from even fufpecting 
fuch a thing as different reflexibility, I fhall, however, take an 
opportunity of removing this obftacle, in. the fecond part of the. 
plan, when I céme to explain the reafon of the colours made by 
the reflecting body, and the.manner of their formation.’. P. 244. 


_ The experiments and obfervations next made enabled him 


© To give a very fhort fummary of optical fcience. When the 
particles of light pafs at a certain diftance from any body, a repul- 
five power drives them off; at a diftance a little lefs, this power 
becomes attractive ; at a fill lefs diftance, it again becomes repul- 
five ; and at the leaft diftance, it becomes attractive,as before; al- 
ways acting in the fame direétion. Thefe things hold whatever be, 
the direction of the particles; but if, when produced, it pales 
through the bedy, then the neareft repulfive force drives the parti- 
cles back, and the aeareft attractive forec either tranfmits them, or, 


turns them out of their courfe during tranfmiflion. Farther, the 
particles 
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particles differ in their difpofitions to be acted upon by this power, 
in all thefe varieties of exertion ; and thofe which are moft ftrongly 
affected by its exertion in one cafe, are alfo moft ftrongly affected 
by that exertion when varied ; except in the cafes of refraction, of 
which we before fpoke ; and thefe difpofitions of the parts are in 
all the cafes in the fame harmonical ratio. Laftly, the caufe of 
thefe different difpofitions is the magnitude of the particles being 
various.’ p. 266, : 


After defcribing his laft fet of experiments, our author gives 
us the refult of his obfervations in the following propofi- 
tions— | ? 


* Prop. 1. The angles of infleétion and deflection are equal, at 
equal incidences. 

‘ Prop. 11. The fine of inflection is to that of incidence in a 
given ratio (which is determined in the paper.) 

© Prop. UI. The fun’s light confifts of parts which differ in dee 
gree of inflexibility and deflexibility, thofe which are moft refrangi- 
ble being leaft flexible. 

‘ Prop. 1V. The flexibilities of the rays are inverfely as their 
refrangibilities ; and the fpeétrum by flexion is divided by ‘the har- 
monical ratio, like the fpeétrum by refraétion. 

_ © Prop. V. The angle of reflection is not equal to that of inci- 
dence, except in particular (though common) combinations of cir- 
cumftances, and in the mean rays of the {peétrum. 

‘ Prop. VI. The rays which are moft refrangible are leaft reflex- 
ible, or make the leaft angle of refleétion. : | 

© Prop. VII. The reflexibilities of the different rays are inverfe- 
ly as their refrangibilities, and the {peétrum by reflection is divided 
in the harmonical ratio, like that by refraction. 

¢ Prop. VII. The fines of reflection of the different rays are 
in given ratios to thofe of incidence (which are determined in the 
paper.) 

‘ Prop. IX. The ratio of the fizes of the different parts of light 
are found. 

‘ Prop. X. The colours of natural bodies are found to depend 
on the different reflexibilities of the rays, and fometimes on their 
flexibilities. 

‘ Prop. XI. The rays of light are reflected, refracted, inflected, 
and defleéted, by one and the fame power, varioufly exerted in dif- 
ferent ‘circumiftances.’ p. 276. 


Art. XI. Meteorological Journal, kept at the Apartments 
of the Royal Society, by order of the Prefident and Council. 
The chief thing which ftruck us here, is the fame that we 
have already noted,—the remarkable agreement between Mr. 
Six’s thermometer and the common thermometer without 
doors. 
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doors. As we faid: before, there was no fuch agreement du- 
ring a long feries of obfervations made by ourfelves; and we 
with that the perfons, who for the laft year have kept a me- 
teorolagical journal ‘with Six’s and the common thermometer, 
would compare together their journal with this kept by the 
fociety for the laft year, and favour us with the refult of their 
comparifon.. The queftion is, how many times in the courfe 
of the year, did Six’s column agree with the common thermo- 
meter column? ‘The anfwer to this queftion is interefting to 
the public. , 





Edward. Various Views of Human Nature, taken from Life 
and Manners, chiefly in England... By the Author of Zeluco- 
2 Vols.: 8vo, 16s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. . 1796: 


THE celebrity which Dr. Moore has juftly acquired in this 

- particular walk of literature by the production of his Ze- 
luco, has dperdted upon the expectation of the public, to whom 
the prefent publication has been long fince announced, ina 
maiiner at once flattering to the author and unfavourable to the 
reception of the work. Expectations highly raifed are feldom 
fully gratified : and the writer who has once produced’a fa- 
vourite piece, experiences too often a formidable rival -to any. 
fubfequent one, in his own fame. ‘It is ‘not neceflary, ‘héwe= 
ver, in order to form a juft eftimate of our new acquaintance 
Edward, to draw invidious comparifons between him and any 
old acquaintance to ‘whom “we may: have been partial :—4ét’ 
each ftand upon his own merit. | MY 
_ Edward will be found to’ have little claim to notice’upon 
the common ground of thefe productions, an‘ intereft creat-* 
ed by. the hero of the ftory; for the thread of adventure 
by which he is connected with the other characters of'the 
piece, is flight; and in peneral the incidents are fuch as 
barely keep up its title to the name of a regular novel? 
but it has great merit as a feries of converfation-pieces, 
exhibiting fketches of real life arid'manners. In this way 
of writing Dr. Moore excels; and his knowledge of cha- 
racters, fhrewdnefs of remark, and ftrokes of genuine hu-~ 
mour, are calculated to afford much inftru€tion and entertain- 
ment. The characters that are exhibited with moft effeét, are 
a Mr. Barnet, who is a good portrait, not only of an indivi- 
dual, but of a clafs. Indolent and felf-indulgent, the plea- 
fures of a good table are"his /ummum bonum ; and having never 
had occafion to cultivate his faculties by any perfonal exertion, 
he finks into that kind of lethargy which is too common with 


men of eafy fortunes after the middle term of life.—His wife, 
: a woman 
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a woman of fenfe and temper, under the veil of conftant aes 
quiefcence in her hufband’s way of thinking, has the dexterity 
to keep his propenfities within tolerable bounds, and to lead 
him into occafional aéts of beneficence. Lord Torpid, Car=. 
naby Shadow, and others of the fainéant tribe, are well deli- 
neated. 

Of the character of Mr. Barnet the following feene may 
give a fpecimen.—Mrs. Barnet wifhing to go out on a vilit of 
charity— . 

* That fhe might have the more time for this jaunt, no company 
being invited but the parfon, fhe propofed next day to her hufband, 


_ that they fhould dine a little earlier than ufual; and to induce him 
‘to agree to her propofal, fhe hinted that two or three of his favour= 


ite difhes were ordered for dinner. : 

¢ He immediately affented; but unfortunately when the dinn 
was _ferved, Mr. Barnet had little or ne appetite, and wasin very, 
ill-humour. It is not quite clear whether his ill-humour deprived 
him. of appetite, or his want of appetite put him into ill-humour ; 
but it is certain, that he fat down to dinner with both thofe difagree- 
able guefts, and as the firft was greatly difliked by Mr, Barnet, and 
the fecond by his wife, it is probable that neither was invited, but 
that the one introduced the other. 

‘ Mr. Barnet had hardly tafted the carp, till he declared that it 
was not fufficiently done—It was immediately fent back to the 
cook. On its return, .Barnet fore it was worfe than at firft, quite 
over-fiewed, and abfolutely not eatable—*“ This mutton, howe- 
ver, is excellent, my.dear,” faid Mrs, Barnet, “ fhall I have the 
pleafure of helping you to a'little :” 

* No—I am furfeited with mutton,” anfwered Barnet peevith- 
ly.—* But I wifi you had only thought of ordering fome of the 
venifon we had yefterday to be ftewed.—I fhould have liked a little 
of that; but no fuch thing is ever thought of in my family.” 

‘ As he finifhed. his obfervation, a footman entered with a difh 


of ftewed veuifon. 
“© T am glad, my dear,” faid Mrs. Barnet, “ that it has happen- 


ed to be thought of to-day.” 

¢ Barnet. was more difappointed at lofing a pretext for venting his 
ill-humour, than pleafed at the appearance of the difh .After fwal- 
lowing a few mouthfuls, he fent it away, faying, “ it was fmoked.” 

* Allow me to help you to a wing of a chicken, my dear,” 
refumed Mrs. ‘Barnet; “ you ufed to like chicken, with a flice of 
tongue.” 

“ Js the tongue {moked?” faid Barnet. =, 

“ No, my dear,” replied his wife. 

“ Then I am for none of either,” faid Barnet; “ though, if 
the tongue had been {moked inftead of the veriifon, [ might have 


Jmade a tolerable dinner.” 


7 ’ ) . Mrs. 
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¢ Mrs. Bariiet hadded to a footman, who. pasniathstaly withdrew. 

“ Tt is very. hard,’ continued Mr. Barnet,‘ that they fhould. 
have {poiled one difh, by what would have rendered the other ex. 
cellent,” 

- & It is fortunate, my dear, that we chance to have a very poe 
{moked tongue alfo,” faid. Mrs, Barnet ; ‘and here it comes, * 
continued fhe, as the férvant returned. “ Pray try this wing with 
a flice of it.” 

* Barnet, quite at a lofs what fault to find next, accepted the difh 
with which his wife prefented him}. but being entirely without aps: 
petite, after mincing the meat, :and playing a little with the knife: 
and fork, he gave his plate to a footman, faying, ** 1 think I fhould 
prefer fomething cold; but I fuppofe there is no cold meat in the 
hoafe,’’ ° 

“* Forgive me,. my dear, you may have cher a flice of cold beef, 
or cold veal; which do you chufe?” faid Mrs. Barnet. 

« Is there any cold mutton ?” the hufband afked. 

** I do not remember to have ever feen you eat cold mutton,’ 
replied the wife. 

“ I fhould like it very much at prefent, however,” faid Bar-: 
net; and having at length hit on what he thought a juft caufe of 
difcontent, continued grumbling till the dinner was removed; and 
Mrs, Barnet now perceiving that he had more fatisfaétion in that, 
than in any thing that could be done or faid to pleafe him, allowed; 
him to enjoy it without interruption, until he happened to fay, “ I 


thought you intended to drive out this afternoon ?” ’ 
‘ Mrs, Barnet immediately took -the hint, wifhed her hufband. 


and the parfon a good afternoon; and taking Evilen into the cars, 
riage with her, the ordered the coachman to drive to the foldier’s 
hut.’ Vol. i. p. 141. 


Mr. Barnet’s life is afterwards faved by the foldier above- 
mentioned : and on many hints from his wife to fhow his gra- 
titude in a more fubftantial way than thanks,— 


‘ Mr. Barnet at laft underftood her meaning; and taking the : 
foldier by the hand, he faid, “ I am fenfible,. friend, how much 
my wife and I are indebted to you, and am refolved to fettle forty 


pounds a-year upon you for life.’’ 
* God blefs your honour,”’ cried the foldier ; ; * but, indeed itis 


too much, a great deal too much.” ; 
“ If you think fo,” faid Barnet, whofe innate narrownefs of foul 


began to operate, ‘ it fhall be only:thirty.” Vol. ii. P. 47. 


We thall give, likewife, the following converfation, which, 
thou rh not new in incident, is. written with eafe and his 
miour, between Carnaby, a weak young man, and colonel 


Snu entleman fha 
Car. Rav. VoL. XIX. 9 Fan 1797: C * After 
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« After the play the colonel propofed to Carnaby that they thould 
fup téte-a-téte ata tavern. While fupper was preparing they played 
a few games at picquet; the colonel won fifteen guineas, which 
Mr. Shadow paid with alacrity, being in high fpirits from the idea 
of his having made fo valuable an acquaintance, and from the ho- 
nours that had been conferred’on him in the courfe of the night. 
After fapper the colonel propofed hazard, only, as he faid, to pre- 
clude drinking, and to kill another half hour before they went to 
bed. The dice run in favour of Carnaby. The colonel was at 
this time what is called tied up ; that is, he had engaged to forfeit a 
thoufand pounds, in cafe’ he fhould at any time within twelve” 
months, lofe above fifty pounds in a night. “ I owe you fixty- 
five pounds,” faid he. 

“ Precifely,” replied Carnaby. 

“* Be fo good then as to give me thirty-five pounds,” faid the 
colonel, taking out his pocket-book, “and here is a note of a 
hundred. “ / 

‘ Carnaby counted out five guineas, with a sae pound note, 
which the colonel took and put in his purfe, and then, examining 
the papers in his pocket-book, “ You are in high luck to-night, my- 
friend ; here is your hundred potinds—W hat ! how is this ! Upon 
my foul, I believe I have left the note in my efcritoir—even fo— 
Well, it does not fignify, I fhall fend it to you the very firft thing 
Ido in the morning.—Here, waiter, take your money, and call 
my carriage. Good night, my dear Shadow au plaifir 

* Carnaby was a little confounded at an arrangement he neither 
expected nor relifhed, yet he could not help admiring the eafy. man- 
ner'in which the colonel conducted himfelf in circumftanees which 
would have been embarrafling to moft people; and he recolleéted 
with complacency the kind manner in which he had been treated 
by a perfon who had it in his power, as well as inclination, to in- 
troduce him to the intimacy of fome of the higheft names in point 
of fafhion, that this ifland can boaft. He heard nothing of any 
meffage from the colonel the following morning ; this furprifed him 
a little; but what furprifed him more was in the evening to hear 
that the colonel had gone with lord to the country. 

¢ This intelligence certainly chagrined Mr. Shadow as much as 
it furprifed him; and both impreffions were augmented when at the 
and of a month he found that the colonel was not yet returned to 
town, and underftood from his banker that he had heard nothing of 
the five hundred pounds. | 

© The colonel, however, came to town at laft; he had, indeed, 
been eight days in it before Carnaby knew any thing of the mat- 
ter ; and there is no knowing how long he might have remained ‘ig- 
norant had he not feen the colonel in his chariot one forenoon, as 
he fauntered along Piccadilly.. Carnaby endeavoured to catch the 


colonel’s eye, and thought he had fucceeded, but unfortunately at 
that 
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that inftant he turned his head and looked the oppofite way. Car= 
naby even had fome fufpicion that the colonel had actually feen 
him; but this fufpicion was entirely removed from Mr. Shadow’s 
mind foon after, when having met the colonel unexpectedly as he 
turned the corner of St. James’s-ftreet into Pall-Mall, their, eyes 
met fo direétly that there was no poffibility of evafion ; the colonel, 
therefore, with admirable prefence of mind, feized his hand. in the 
mioft cordial manner, exclaiming, “ My dear Shadow! the very 
man I was looking for; where have you been ? Lord—-I was call- 
ed fo unexpectedly into the country—” but feeing a noble duke 
paffing, he fuddenly faid, “ Good God! here is the duke of ! 
Allow me to introduce my friend Mr. Shadow to your grace. 
Well, excufe me, my dear Carnaby ; ; I have fome bufinefs with. 
his Grate— Adieu ; depend on hearing from me foon.” So faying, 
the colonel walked away with the duke, and lefi Carnaby delighted 
with what had paffed, and fully convinced of the fincerity of the 
colonel’s profeffions, and that the debt would be paid with expedi- 
tion and gratitude. He imputed the delays that had hitherto oc- 
curred to that carelefs difpofition to which men of rank and fafhion 
are peculiarly fubjeét.’ He was alfo aware that nothing was more 
vulgar, or had more the air-of a tradefinan, than a dun; and he fo 
much dreaded the idea of appearing to the colonel in that point of 
view, that although he met him frequently after this rencounter, he 
avoided giving him the leaft hint refpecting the debt ;_he carried his 
delicacy even the length of fometimes affecting not to fee him; and 
although he was truly melancholy at heart for the want of his mo- 
ney, yet as often as he was brought fo near the colonel that he could 
not pretend not to fee him, he affumed a gay countenance, and en= 
deavoured to imitate that eafy air of indifference which he admired 
in that gentleman. 
* After waiting‘a confiderable time in expeéation that his patience 
would be rewarded by a thankful payment, and being himfelf very 
uch preffed for money, Carnaby formed the refolution to give the 
colonef a hint concerning the debt, and for that purpoie he ‘follow- 
ed him into a fruit-fhop, which the colonel had entered to avoid 
meeting him. After the firft falutation, colonel Snug plainly per- 
ceived what Carnaby was refolved on, from the emotion of his 
countenance, the embarraffment of his manner, and his indiftinét 
pronunciation, interrupted by a frequent cough; to cut the matter 
fhort therefore, throwing his arm around Carnaby’s fhoulder, ‘and 
with a gay familiar fwagger, drawing him out of .the thop, the co- 
lonel faid, * I don’t know how the devil it has happened, my dear 
friend, that I have fo long delayed paying the money I owe you— 
fix‘or feven hundred pounds I believe ‘it is.” 
“ Only fix, colonel,” interrupted Carnaby. 
“ Are you fure it is only fix? I had a notion that it was feven, 
and intended to have fent you feven the day after to-morrow, when 
Cz ' Tam 
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I am to receive a remittance from the country in a bill payable at. 
fight for that precife fum; and the moment the poft arrives on 
Thurfday I fhall fend it you; fo that, my dear Shadow, if you 
will give-me juft now an order on your banker for an hundred, [ . 
fiiall be much obliged to you, and the whole bufinefs will be fettled 
at once, by my fending you feven hundred the day after to- mor- 
row, when I receive the remittance.” 

‘ Mr. Shadow being furprifed and difappointed at this propofal, 
anfwered, ‘ That he had already overdrawn fo much that his bank- 
er pofitively refufed to advance another fixpence.” 

“© What impudent puppies thofe bankers are !’’ replied the colo- 
nel; “ but it does not fignify, I fhall, neverthelefs, fend you the 
draught for the whole feven hundred on Thurfday, and you will 
repay me the odd hundred, my good fellow, when we meet. Adieu, 
au revoir, 

‘ So fini, he hurried down the ftreet, leaving Carnaby motion- 
lefs and dumb with aftonifhment.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 107. 


The behaviour of the fame colonel to a diftreffed young 
woman, to whom. the reft of the company had been giving 
charity, contains a good {troke upon that felfith indolence, 
againit which great part of the fatire of thefe volumes is di- 


rected— 


‘ By this time colonel Snug was feated in Royfton’s carriage, 
which had arrived the moment before. When fir George was ftep- 
ping in after him, he was followed to the door of the chaife by the 
young woman, who with an air of modefty and gratitude returned 
him thanks. - Colonel Snug was fomewhat ftruck alfo with the fa- 
vourable alteration in the appearance of the young woman; and 
obferving that there were a good many f{pectators, he was prompted 
by oftentation, with a flight mixture of good-will, to exhibit his 
generofity. 

“ La Plume,” he called with an air of dignity, as he drew on 
his glove: * La Plume, give this young woman a couple of -gui- 
neas On my account.” 

¢ When the poor woman had exprefled her thankfulnefg for this 
frefh inftance of liberality, La Plume came to. the fide of the 
chaife, and informed the colonel that his money was already ex- 
pended all to within a few fhillings, and defired five guineas_more 
from his mafter that he might give two to the woman, and keep 
the reft for future difburfements. 

“© Blockhead,” cried the colonel, “* why did you not tell me fo 
before I drew on my gloves; it is impoflible for-me now to fum- 
ble for my purfe; poftillion, drive on.” The poftillion obeyed, 
and the carriage difappeared. 

‘ The ruftic group who were witnefles to this fcene were fhock- 
ed; curfes againft the colonel burft from every mouth, and when 
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they care to comment upon his condué, the general conftruétion 
‘was, that he had ordered ‘the two guineas to be given from (heer 
vanity, knowing that his valet had no money, and that the order 
could not be executed. In this, however, they were ‘miftaken. 
Colonel Snug had really believed that his fervant had fome guineas 
of his money ‘remaining, and he intended bona fide that two of 
them fhould have been given to the woman, - The colonel was in 
the habit of profufion, and altliough always in debt, he was never 
in want, and therefore put little value on fmall fums. ' He had or- 
dered the money to be given, becaufe he was pleafed with the wo- 
man’s face, becaufe the had attracted the people's attention, and 
becaufe parting with two guineas by a word to his valet, gave him 
no trouble; whereas pulling off his glove gave him a little. The 
{pectators had no idea that any man could fo cruelly difappoint a 
perton in the poor woman’s circumftances, merely to fave himfelf 
fo very finall a piece of trouble ; for the moft felfifh villager has no 
conception of that degree of felfifhnefs and infenfibility to the feel- 
ings of others which exifts among the fons of luxury and floth in 
capitals, where the heart is rendered callous by the daily exhibition 
of profufion contrafted with want, mifery with mirth, and where 
people are fo often the witneffes or accomplices of the ruin of 
friends or acquaintance,’ Vol, i. P. 350. 


The reader will perceive, even from thofe paflages we have 

quoted, that the humour in this work is fomewhat diluted, 
—for the fame reafon, and much in the fame manner, that the 
genuine milk is diluted with a thinner element by the London 
dealers,—to make it go the further, _ It is ftill a more ferious 
matter of complaint, that the morals are in fome inftances 
debafed to the opinions and practices of the world. Edward, 
though evidently meant to be exhibited as a pattern, is a man 
of pleafure,—much more fyftematically than Fielding’s Tom 
Jones ;—and he fights a duel unneceflarily, and on the mot 
trivial occafion imaginable. 
If, however, wé cannot recommend thiefe volumes as being 
without a blemifh,; we mutt allow. that they are at once. in- 
ftructive and amufing, and are replete with juft pictures of 
{cenes and chara&ters, which conduce to a knowledge of the 
world, and fome of which may be ufeful in teaching young 
people to defpife folly and avoid feififhnefs. 


The Lives of Dr. Fobn Donne; fir Henry Wotton; Mr. Rich- 
ard Hooker; Mr. George Herbert ; and Dr. Robert San- 
derfon, By Ifaac Walton. With Notes, and the Life of 
the Author. By Thomas Zouch, A. Ad. 40. 11. §s. Boards. 
B, and J. White. 1796. 

6 Bani perfons to whofe memory this work is devoted, ace 

quired, in their times, no {mall degree of celebrity. Dr, 

Donne flourifhed as a theologian and a fatirift; fir Henry 
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Wotton, as a ftatefman and negotiator; Hooker, as a fcholar 
and a divine ; Herbert, as an orator and a poet; and Sander- 
fon, as a cafuift. Walton, the biographer of thefe diftinguith- 
ed individuals, exerted himfelf with indefatigable zeal to pro; 
cure the moft authentic accounts of their lives; and his nar- 
ratives obtained the favourable teftimony of his contempora- 
ries. 

The novelties of the prefent publication are, a life of Wal- 
ton, and a great number of annotations on the other lives. It 
appears that Walton was at firft engaged in mercantile pur~ 
fuits ; that he improved his fortune by honetty, frugality, and 
diligence; that he retired from bufinefs at the age of fifty 
years; that his-loyalty to the firft Charles rendered him ob- 
noxious to the popular party during the civil war; that he 
conciliated the favour and efteem of archbifhop Uther, Chil- 
lingworth, and other eminent characters; and that he died 
Yn 1683, in the ninety-firft year of his age. 

To fuch of our readers as are accuftomed to the amufe- 
ment of angling, Walton is more known as an inftructor in 
that fport, than in the capacity of a biographer. ° Of his pub- 
lication on that fubje&, Mr. Zouch thus {peaks in a ftyle of 
rapture and enthufiafm— | 


‘ In * The Complete Angler,” which will be always read with 
avidity, even by thofe who entertain no {trong relifh for the art 
which it profeiles to teach, we difcover a copious vein of innocent 
pleafantry and good humour. The fcenes defcriptive of rural life 
are inimitably- beautiful, How artlefs and unadorned is the lan- 
guage! The dialogue is diverfified with all the charaéteriftic beau- 
ties of colloquial compofition, The fongs and little poems, which 
are occafionally inferted, will abundantly gratify the reader; who 
has a tafte for the charms.of paftoral poefy. And above all, thofe 
Jovely leffons of religious and moral in{ftruétion, which are fo re. 
peatedly inculcated throughout the whole work, will ever recom- 
mend this exquifitely pleafing performance.’ pP, xxx. 


‘The literary chara&ter of Walton is defcribed in the fol- 
lowing terms by the prefent writer of his life— 


* It would be’highly improper to afcribe to Mr. Ifaac: Walton 
that extent of knowledge, which charaéterifes the fcholar : yet 
thofe who are converfant in his writings will probably entertain-no 
doubt of his acquaintance with books. His frequent references to 
ancient and modern hittory, his feafonable applications of feveral 
paflages in the moft approved writers, his; allufions te various 
branches of general fcience, thefe and other circumftances concur 
in confirming the affertion, that though he did not partake of the 
benefits of early erudition, yet in maturer age, he enlarged bis in- 
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telleétual acquifitions, fo as to render them fully proportionate to 
his opportunities and abilities, The fruits of his truly commend- 
able induftry he has generoufly confecrated to pofterity. Deprived 
of the advantage of a-learned education, he hath with great fidelity 
preferved the memory of thofe, who were “ by their knowledge of 
learning meet for the people, wife and eloquent in their inftryctions, 
honoured in their generations ; and the glory of their times,” each 
of whom, in his edifying pages, “ being dead yet fpeaketh.” He 
may. be literally faid. “ to have laboured not for himfelf only, but 
for all thofe that feek wifdom.” How interefting and affeéting are 
many of his narratives and.defcriptions! The vifion of ghaftly 
horror that prefented itfelf to Dr. Donne, at the time of his fhort 
tefidence in Paris,—the pleafant meffages which fir Henry Wotton 
and the good-natured prieft exchanged with each other in a church 
at -Rome, during the time of veipers,—the domeftic incidents 
which excited the tender commiferation of Mr, Edwin Sandys and 
Mr, George Cranmer, while they vifited xheir venerable tutor at 
his country parfonage of Drayton Beauchamp,—the affectionate 
and patient condefcenfion of Mr. George Herbert, compaffionat- 
ing the diftrefles of the poor woman of Bemerton,—the interview 
of Dr. Sanderfon and Mr. Ifaac Walton accidentally meeting each 
other in the ftreets of London,—thefe and numberiefs other fimilar 
paffages will always be read with reiterated pleafure. ' 

‘ We fhall indeed be difappointed, if we expeét to find in the 
following volume the brilliancy of wit, the elaborate correétnefs of 
ftyle, or the afcititious graces and ornaments of fine compofition. 
But that pleafing fimplicity of fentiment, that plain and unaffeéted 
language, and, may,I add, that natural eloquence, which pervades 
the whole, richly compenfates the want of elegance, and rhetorical 
embellifhment.. Truth is never difplayed to us in more grateful 
colours, than when fhe appears,.not in a garifh attire, but in her 
own native garb, without artifice, without pomp. In that garb 
Ifaac Walton has arrayed her, Deeply impreffed with the excel- 
lence of thofe exemplary charaéters which he endeavours to por- 
tray, he fpeaks no other language than that of the heart, and thus 
imparts to the reader his own undifguifed fentiments, fo friendly to 
piety and virtue. _Affuredly, no pleafure can be placed in compe- 
tition with that, which refults from the view of men -feduloufly ad- 
jufting their aétions with integrity and honour. To accompany 
them, as it were, along the path of life, to join in their converfa- 
tion, to obferve their demeanour in various fituations, to contem- 
plate their aéts of charity and beneficence, to attend them into their 
clofets, to behold their ardour of piety and devotion ; in fhort, to 
eftablith, as it were, a friendfhip and familiarity with them,—this 
doubtlefs, muft be pronounced an happy anticipation of that holy 
intercourfe, which will, I traft, fubfift between beatified fpirits.in 
another and a better ftate,’ Pp, xliv. 
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’ The notes, annexed by Mr. Zouch to the Life of Dr. 


Dititie, contain biographical fketches of natives and foreign- 
ets, whofé names‘ occur in the text, befides critical remarks 
and incidental reflexions.’ Among the perfons of whom we 
Ahere meet with brief accounts, are, Picus, prince of Miran- 
dula, Bellarmine, the lord-chancéllor Egerton, the bifhops 
Monsigue,' Hall, Andrews, Duppa, and Morton. ‘The laft- 
meéentroned divine, when he was'dean ‘of Gloucefter, and was 
alfo poffeffed of a valuable benefice, which he might have re- 
tained with his deanery, generoufly offered to refign his livin 
to Donne, as a'perfuafive to his purfuit of the clerical orofel 
fion; an offer which, though attractive, was politely declined. 
1o"'When Morton made this propofal, he infifted on a‘ poft- 
ponement ‘of the anfwer for three days, and on the emp iploy- 
‘ment of ‘a part of that interval in fafting and prayer. 


‘ This condition (fays Mr. Zouch) deferves notice, as marking 
the high devotional f{pirit of the times: for it is to be remembered 
that this was not the propofition of an enthufiaftic puritan, but of 

a very eminent and refpectable divine of the church of England. 
If our anceftors carried matters of this nature too far (which there 
js no reafon to think they did), their fucceflors have run into the 
contrary extreme.’ A principle of piety exercifed in referring our 
concerns to the providential direction of the Supreme Being, would 
be no bar to. the wifdom, ability, and fuccefs of our lawful under- 
takings. This fentiment, that prayer and labour fhould co-operate, 
is expreffed by Donne himfelf, in one of his poems, though with 
no elegance of danguage. 


‘6 In none but us are fuch mixt engines found, 
As‘haxds of double office; forthe ground 
We till with them, and them to lieaven we raife ; 
Who prayerlefs labours or: without this prays, 
Doth but one half—that’s none.” Pr. 40. 


While we applaud the pious difpofition of ‘our annotator, 
we do not perfeétly agree with him ; for we are inclined to 
think that our anceftors, not only in the dark ages, but even 
in the laft century, really ‘ carried matters of this nature too 
far,’ and that they might have evinced equal piety with lefs 
{uperttition. 

The ridiculous ftory of the vifion pretended to have been 
obferved by Donne, might have juftified a note of animadver- 
fion from Mr. Zouch; but, in.the life of Walton, he has 
éndeavéured to: vindjeate that author from the fufpicion of 
credulity. In this point, however, he has not fucceeded. 

Donne’s defence of fuicide, in his treatife called Biabavareg, 


is properly cenfured by Mr. Zouch, who exprefics his fatis- 
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faction that the fyftem advanced in that work, has been £ ac- 
curately examined, and with great ftrength of argument re- 
futed, by the rev. Charles Moore.” ‘The author of this dan- 
gerous piece ordered that it fhould not be committed either to 
the prefs or to the flames; but his fon difobeyed the former 
injunction: his conduét would have been lefs reprehenfible, 
if he had contravened the /atter. sg | 

We thall difmifs the fubjeé& of Donne, with the charaéter 
given of him by Walton— has 

‘ He was of ftature moderately tall, of a ftraight and equally 
proportioned body ; to which all his words and aétions gave an in- 
expréffible addition of comelineds. 

* The melancholy and pleifant humour were in him fo contem- 
pered, that each gave advantage to the other, and made his compas 
ny one of the delights of mankind, 

‘ His fancy was inimitably high, equalled only by his great 
wit 3 both being made ufeful by a commanding judgment. 

‘ His afpeé& was cheerful, and {uch as gave a filent teftimeny of 
a clear knowing foul, and of a confcience at peace with itfelf. 

* His melting eye fhewed that he had a foft heart, full of com, 
paffion ; of too brave a foul to offer injuries, and too much a 
Chriftian not to pardon them in others. 

‘ He did much contemplate (efpecially after he entered into his 
facred. calling) the mercies of Almighty God, the immortality of 
the foul, and the joys of heaven; and would often fay, in a kind 
of facred ecftacy, “ Blefled be God that he is God, only and di- 
vinely like himfelf.” . Pass) 

‘ He was by nature paffionate, but more apt to reluct at the ex- 
cefles of it. A great lover of the offices of humanity, and of fo 
mercifyl a fpirit, that he never beheld the miferies of mankind 
without pity and rélief.’ Pp. 102. | 

The notes which accompany the life of fir Henry Wotton, 
are pleafingly illuftrative; and, in fome of them, biographi- 
cal mention is made of the learned Ifaac Cafaubon, Beza, 
Scioppius, bifhop Bedel, and others. Dr. Wotton, dean of 
Canterbury, who was of the fame family with fir Henry, is 
reprefented as having acquired a high degree of diplomatic 
and political reputation; and we are informed of a dream 
which he communicated to queen Mary, intimating that his 
nephew was inclined to embark ina treafonable project, and 
that it would therefore be expedient to commit him to prifon ; 
a requeft with which the queen complied. Mr. Zouch con- 
curs with a modern writer, who has conjectured that this 
dream was a mere political contrivance, the refult of deep de- 
liberation, calculated to preferve the life of one who might. 
otherwife have engaged in the confpiracy of fir Thomas Wyat. 
That this was the real cafe, we have little doubt. 


Sir 
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Sir Henry Wotton was the author of that refleétion which 
defines an ambaflador to be one who is employed to tell lies 
for the good of his countrys When he was defired; however, 
to. give fome rules for negotiatory conduct, he anfwered, that 
an ambaflador, to. be in fafety himfelf and ferviceable to his 


‘country, ought, upon all occafions, to {peak the truth; for he 


neyer would be, believed ;; and thus his truth would not.only 
fecure himfelf, if he fhould ever be called to.an,actount, but 
would put his adverfaries, who would fuill bunt counter, to 2 


lofs in ail their difquiGitions and undertakin "ee 
With the manner in which fir Henry pafled his. time, while 


he was provoft of Eton college, Walton thus.acquaints us— 


¢ After his'cuftomary public devotions, his ufe was to’retire into his 
ftudy, and there to {pend fome hours in reading the bible and authors 


_dn divinity, ‘clofing up hisomeditations with private prayer. *This 


was, for the moft part, his employment in the forenoon. But when 
he was once fat down. to dinner, then nothing but cheerful thoughts 
poflefied his mind, and: thofe ftill ineréafed by conftant company at 
his table of fuch-perfons as brought thither additions both of learn- 
ing and pleafure; .but fome part of moft days was ufually fpent ia 
philofophical conclufions. _Nordid he forget’ his innate pleafure of 
argling,' which he would ufually call ** His idle time not idly 
{pent ;’ faying oftens % Heow wild rather live five May months 
than forty Decembers.’ 

_. * He was a great lover of his neighbours, aria a bountiful enter- 
tainer of them very often at his table ; where his meat! was choice, 
and his diicourfe beiter. 

‘ He was a conftant cherifher of allthofe youths in that fchoofl, 
in whom he found: either a conftant diligence ora genius that 
prompted. them to learning. For whofe encouragement he was 
(befides many other things of neceflity and beauty) at the charge 
of {etting up in it two rows of : pillars, on which he -¢aufed to be 
choicely drawn the. pictures of divers of the moft ‘famous Greek 
and Latin hiftorians, poets, and orators: perfuading them not to 
neglect rhetoric, becaufe “ Almighty God has left mankind affec- 
tions to be wrought upon.” . And he .would often fay, “ That 
none defpifed eloquence but fuch dull fouls as were; not capable of 
it.” . He would alfo often make choice tof fome obfervations out 
of thofe. hiftorians and poets; and would never leave the fchool 
without dropping fome choice Greek or Latin apothegm or fentence 
that might be worthy of a room in the AMY of a gtawing icho. 
lar. oA 

¢ He was. pleafed epnftantly, to, >, breed up one or more Nata 
youths, which he picked out o! f the {chool and took into his own 
dlomeftic care, and te attend him at his meals; out-of ‘whofe dif- 
courle and behaviour he gathered obfervations for the better com. 
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pleting of his intended work of education :+of which, by his ftill 
ftriving to make the whole better, he lived to leave but part to pof- 
terity.’ P. 164, _ : 


To the lifeof Hooker, the’celebrated author of the Eccle- 
fiaftical Polity, notes are profufely annexed ; but they do not 
call for particular remarks. In an appendix to this part of the 
volume, Mr. Zottch inveftigates the difputed point of the 
authenticity of the fixth and two following books of the Po- 
lity ; and he is difpofed to believe that they are {purious. The 
grounds of this opinion appear to be fatisfactory. 

In one of the notes to the life of the poet Herbert, an in- 
ftance of his courtly addrefs is introduced, from bifhop Hack- 
et’s life of the lord-keeper Williams— | 


_. * Having remarked’ (fays Mr. Zouch) ‘that the king, on opening 
the parliament in 1623, feafted the two houfes with a {peech, than 
which nothing could be apter for the fubjeét, or more eloquent’ for 
the matter, he (the bifhop) adds; ‘* All the helps of that faculty were 
extremely perfect in him, abounding in wit by nature, in art by 
education, in wifdom by experience,. Mr. George Herbert, being 
prelector in the rhetorique {chool in Cambridge, anno 1618, pafled 
by thofe fluent orators that domineered.in the pulpits of Athens and 
Rome, and infifted.to read upon an oration of king James, which 
he analyfed, fhewed the concinnity of the parts, the propriety of 
the phrafe, the height and power of it to move the affections, the 
ftyle utterly unknown to the ancients, who could not conceive 
what kingly eloquence was; in re{pect of which thofe noted dema- 
gozi were but hirelings, and triobulary rhetoricians.” 

 € Let it not be forgotten that Mr. Herbert was then a very 
young man, flufhed with hopes of obtaining promotion in a court, 
where all the blandifhments of adulation were practifed.—Time, 
experience, and ferious contemplation, effectuated a chanye in his 
mind, and totally alienated him from every ambitious purfuit.’ 
P. 330. . 


The appendix to the life of Herbert contains a curious ac- 
count of Andrew Melville, a learned Scot, the inveterate 
enemy of epifcopacy, who was imprifoned in the Tower, in 
the reign of James I. for a pafquinade on the church of Eng- 
land, and who, being at length releafed on the interceflion of 
the duke of Bouiilon, filled the theological chair for many 
years in the univerfity of Sedan, with great ability and high 
Teputation. ! 
Of bifhop Sanderfon,, the biographer fpeaks in thefe terms 
of panegyric— 


¢ His behaviour had in it much of a plain comelinefs, and very 


little (yet enough) of ceremony or courtfhip; his looks and motion 
manifefted 
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manifefted an endearing affability and mildnefs, and yet he had with 
thefe .a calm and fo matchlefs .a ‘fortitude, as ‘fecured him from 
complying with any of thofe many parliamentary‘injunttions that 
interfered with a doubtful confcience. His learning ‘was -methddi- 
cal and exaét, his wifdom ufeful, his iategrity vifible, and’his whole 
life fo unfpotted, fo like the primitive Chriftians, that all ought-to 
be preferved as copies, for pofterity to write after, the clergy efpe* 
cially, who with impure hands ought not to offer facrifice to -that 


‘God whofe pure eyes abhor iniquity, and efpecially in them. 


‘©"There was in his fermons no improper rhetoric, nor fuch 
plexed divifions, as may be faid to be like too much light, that fo 
dazzles the eyes that the fight becomes lefs perfect ; but in them 
there was no want of ufeful matter, nor wafte of words; and yet 
fuch clear diftinctions as difpelled all confufed notions, and made 
his hearers depart both wifer, and more confirmed in yirtuous refo- 
lutions. 

‘ His memory was fo matehlefs and firm, as it was only over- 
come by his. bafhfulnefs; for he alone, or to a friend, could repeat 
all the odes of Horace, all. Tully’s offices, and much of Juvenal 
and Perfius, -without book ; and would fay, “ the repetition of one 
of the odes of Horace to himfelf (which he did often) was to him 
fuch mufic, as a leffon on the viol was to others, when they played 
it voluntarily to themfelves or friends.” P. 477. 


The literary character of the fame prelate, is thus fketched 
by the annotator— 


‘ In extent of erudition, Dr. Sanderfon was furpaffed ‘by none 
of his contemporaries. He is clear and perfpicuous in_his ar 
mentation, ‘eafy and natural in his language, But his far-fetched 
introductions, his tedious repetitions of divifion and fubdivifion, 
are difeufting. In:compliance with the prevailing mode of the 
times, he introduces Latin quotations, even when he preaches.to 
the common people; herein unlike to Dr. Edward Pocock, wha 
was defcribed by one of his country parifhioners, as “ a plain ho- 
neft man, but no Latiner.”’ . In his difcourfes, we meet with the - 
moft comprehenfive and the moft accurate knowledge of claflic 
antiquity. Thoroughly converfant in the beft writings of Greece 
and: Rome, he illuftrates his own fentiments by the mof appofite 
applications from thofe treafures of learning,’ p. 477. 


This volume will afford much inftru€tion and entertain. 
ment to all thofe (and we truft’ that fuch readers are nume- 
rous) who with to examine the lives and charaCters of perfong 
eminent for their talents. and virtues. The editor has per- 
formed his -tafk with commendable diligence and accuracy, 


though, in his life of Walton, he has deviated into the afial 
| The 


papalty of biographers, _ 
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The-external embellifhments of the work are well executed: 
but, if any one of the engravings may claim the preference 
over the others, it is, in our opinion, the portrait of Dr. 
~ Donne; not that which reprefents him in his clerical habit, 
but that which imitates a piture drawn of him in his laft in- 
difpofition. _The hiftory of this painting. will, Perhaps, ex- 

e De 


* 


cite a {mile, mingled with ferious fenfations. 
having refolved™ that a monument fhould be erected to him 
after his death, ftripped. himfelf to nudity, put on a fhroud, 
_ and placed himfelf ereét upon an urn, with his eyes cloled, 
and his arms hanging down like thofe of a dead body. In 
this attitude his refemblance was takén by a painter; and the 
picture was the obje& of his hourly contemplation. till his 
deceafe, when it became the model of his monumental 


efligy. 


i 





Theory of the Earth, with Proofs and Illuftrations. In Four’ 


Parts. By Fames Hutton, M.D. & FoR. 8. Es 2 Vols, 
8vo. 145. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1795. 


T HE origin of. the earth has employed the meditations of 

numberlefs philofophers; and they who acknowledge it 
to be the work of a wife and almighty being, are not ufele(fsly 
employed in confidering the means by which this vaft fa- 
bric was brought into its prefent fhape, and in forming 
conjectures, from the prefent and paft appearances, of its fu- 
ture condition. Sceptics and unbelievers have in general 
treated the account given of the creation of the world in the 
bible, with much contempt and ridicule: yet it futely does 
not fuffer in a comparifon with what has been advanced by 
the wifeft men of antiquity on this fubje& ; and it is remark- 
able, that all inquiries into nature lead to the belief that 
the different modztfications of .organifed and unorganifed mat- 
ter followed each other originally in the fucceflion laid down 
in the fcriptures.. The inquiry, farther purfued, will, we 


think, continue to do honour to the facted writers; and at © 


any rate, it will ftimulate men to a better acquaintance with 
the globe doomed to be the place of their refidence, and 
whofe furface they are appointed to cultivate, improve, and 
embellih. 


octor,.: 





\ 


The ancient philofophers fuppofed that every thing was - 


formed from the four elements, earth, air, fire, and waters 

and, according to their inveftigation of particular faGs, a- 

{cribed che formation of the whole to the energy of that pe- 

cular element with whofe powerful effects they were ‘belt 

acquainted. It was¢o be expe@ted that their theories a 
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be continually overthrown by fucceffive’ inquirers. ‘Their’. 
acquaintance with the earth was confined within too narrow 
limits to give fcope for the difcovety of a theory which fhould ~ 
account for numberlefs appearances known only to latet ages. 
The philofopher, whofe writings are now before us, will 
from the fante'caufe be found faulty by his fucceffors: yet 
if his reafoning of various facts may not be fatisfaétorv, the 
collecting of them together is certainly a meritorious tafk. 
To fupport his opinion he requites a power of great energy 
within the earth : and whether he is right or not in his con- 
je€tures, there cannot ;be a doubt, from the effects produced 
by earthquakes and burning mountains, that there is in 
nature fuch a power, to which any thing produced or that 
can be produced by the art of man bedrs no comparifor. 

Of all the elements of which the natural world is fuppofed 
to confift, there is none which we have fo much reafon to 
confider as a fimple elementary matter, as fire. It is alfo, 
perhaps, the moft univerfal, fince, either in a fenfible: or 
latent. flate, it pervades every part of nature, and. exifts 
even in the ftructure of every other fubftance. -It is the moft 
active of all the elements, and its agency is-feen in all the 
moft important operations of nature It-is the efficient caufe 
of expanfion, of fluidity, of evaporation. In its active and un- 
combined ftate, its effeéts are alfo by far the moft ftupendous 
of any that offer themfelves to our fenfes. But whether this 

owerful element exifts in greater quantities within the bowels 
of the earth than on the furface and in the atmofphere, may 
reafonably be doubted. As far as our experiments extend, we - 
know for certain, that no combuftion can be fupported with- 
out a fupply of air. Whether, therefore, any volcanic fire ex- 
tends to a great depth beneath the furface of the earth, may 
admit of a queftion ; and yet on the proof of this much of our 
author’s hypothefis feems to depend. He fuppofes, that fire 
concentrated within the earth is the grand principle, by 
which the real convulfions of nature are occafioned. Let 
‘us however grant.that this ative principle may exift in 
the earth: and from what is pafling upen the earth, let us 
confider to what changes it muft be neceflarily expofed. 

Let us hear our author upon this head : 


‘ A folid body of land could not have ‘anfwered the purpofe of 
a habitable world; for, a foil is neceffary to the growth of plants ; 
and a foil is nothing but the ‘materials collected from the deftruc- 
tion of the folid land. Therefore the furface of this land, inha- 
bited by man, and covered with plants and animals, is made by 
~ nature to decay, in diffolving from that hard and compact ftate in 


which it is found bebow the foil; and this foil is neceflarily wafhed 
‘ away, 


« 
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away, by .he continual circulation of the water, running from the 
f{ummits of the mountains towards the general, receptacle of «that 
fluid. . . : 

‘ The heights. of our land are thus levelled,,with the dhores; our 
fertiie plains are formed. from the ruins ofthe mountains; and 
thofe travelling materials are {till purfued by the moving water, and, 
propelled along the.inclined furface ofthe earth. Thefe moveable, 
materials, delivered into the fea, cannot, for a long continuange,, 
reft upon the fhore; for, by the agitation of the winds, the tides, 
and currents, every moveable thing is carried farther and farther 


along the fhelving bottom of the fea, towards the unfathomable . 


regions .of the ocean. | 

‘ If the vegetable foil is thus conftantly removed from the fur- 
face of the land, and if its place is thus to be fupplied from the dif- 
folution of the folid earth, as here reprefented, we may perceive 
an end to this beautiful machine; an end, arifing from no error in 
its conftitution as a world, but from that deftructibility of its land 
which is fo neceflary in the fyftem of the globe, in the economy 
of life and vegetation. ~ 

¢ The immenfe time neceflarily required for this total deftru@ion 
of the land, muft not be oppofed to that ‘view of future events, 
which is indicated by the fureft fa@s, aad moft approved principles, 
Time, which meafures every thing in our idea, and is often defi- 
cient to our fchemes, is to nature endlefs aud as nothing; it can- 
not limit that by which alone it had exiffence; and, as the ma- 
tural courfe of time, which to us feems infinite, cannot be bounded 
by any operation that may have an end, the progrefs of thiags upon 
this globe, that is, the courfe of nature, cannot be limited by time, 
which muft proceed in a. continual fucceflion. We_are, therefore, 
to confider as inevitable the deftruétien of our land, fa far as 
effe&ed by thofe operations which are neceflary in the purpofe of 
the globe, confidered asa habitable world; and, fo far as we have 
not examined any other part of tlie economy of nature, in which 
other operations and a different intention might appear.” Vol. i 
P. 13. ‘ 


Allowing this regular courfe of nature, this remove of. cur 
hills into the fea, we are loft in contemplating the time ne- 
ceffary for the production of fuch an effect. Let the conti- 
nents be removed into the fea; and, according to our author, 
they are’pradually forming firata in the-ocean, to be thrown up 
hereafter by the all-powerful fire, aud to form the bafis of a 
new continent. ‘This is, we confefs, to us rather a dura hy- 
pothefis. There. is indeed an ojd tradition, chat a continent 
was {wallowed up, where now the Atlantic is; and iflands, 
we know, have appeared and difappeared: yet st feems that 
the operations of nature are more gradual; and we are more 


inclined to favour the old maxim, natura per /altum nibil Seiite 
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than to put her to the trouble of thefe fuddett and ‘occafional 
jerks at the end’ of fome millions of years, to throw up a 
joft continent from the bottom of the ocean. | 

To maintain his pofition, our author very judicioufly confi- 
ders, of what the prefent furface of the earth confifts. There 
are vaft maffes of marble and limeftone. Thefe, he fays, are 
compofed of the calcareous matter of marine bodies, and: 
confequently have a marine origin ; and from them a general 
conclufion is drawn. 


¢ The general amount of our reafoning is this, that nine-tenths, 
perhaps, or ninety-nine hundredths of this earth, fo far as we fee, 
have been formed by natural operations of the globe, in collecting 
loofe materials, and depofiting them at the bottom of the fea; con- 
folidating thofe colle&tions in various degrees, and elevating thofe 
confolidated maffes above the level on which they were formed, or 
lowering the level of that fea.’ Vol. i, p. 26. 


This is.a pretty round affertion, and we confefs we are far 
from believing that a// calcareous matter has this origin: we 
cannot follow our author through every part of the operation 
in forming the ftrata: fire and water are the great agents. 


¢ The ftrata, formed at the bottom of the fea, are to be confi- 
dered as having been confolidated, either by aqueous folution and 
eryftallization, or by the effeé&t of heat and fufion. If it is in the 
firft of thefe two ways that the folid ftrata of the globe have at- 
tained to their prefent ftate, there will be a ¢ertain uniformity ob- 
fervable in the effects; and there will be general laws, by which 
this operation muft have been conducted. Therefore, knowing 
thofe general laws, and making juft obfervations with regard to the 
natural appearances of thofe confolidated maffes, a philofopher, in 
his clofet, fhould be able to determine, what may, and what may 
not have been tranfacted in the bowels of the earth, or below the 
bottom of the ocean.’ Vol. i. P. 42. | 

On the procefs of the formation of falt, the theory, if not 
true, is ingenious. 

© The formation of falt at the bottom of the fea, without the 
affiftance of fubterranean fire, is not a thing unfuppofable, as at 
firft fight it might appear. Let us but fuppofe a rock plated acrofs 
the gut of Gibraltar, (a cafe no wife unnatural), and the bottom of 
the Mediterranean would be certainly filled with falt, becaufe the 
evaporation from the furface of that fea exceeds the meafure of its 
fupply. : . | 

* But ftrata of falt, formed in this manner at the bottom of tlie 
fea, are as far from being confolidated by means of aqueous folytion, 
as a bed of fand in the fame fituation; and we cannot explain the | 
confolidation of fuch a ftratum of falt by ‘means of water, without 
fuppofing fubterranean heat employed, to evaporate the brine ri 

| : would 
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would _fucceflively .occupy:. the interftices of the faline . cryf> 
tals, ; But, this, it may, be. obferved, is equally departing from 
the natural operation, of water, as the means for confolidating the 
fediment of the ocean, as if we were to fuppofe the fame thing 
done by heat and fufion, For the queftion is not, if fubterranean’ 
heat be of fufficient intenfity for the purpofe of confdlidating ftrata 
by the fufion of their fubftances; the queftion is, Whether it be’ by 
means of this agent, fubtervanean heat, or by water alone, ‘with-— 
out the dpetation of a méltihg heat, that thofe materials have been 
' varioufly confolidated. ip 
‘ The example now under confideration, confolidated ' mivarel 
falt, will ferve to throw fome light upon the fubjeét ; for, as it is 
to be fhewn, that this body of. falt had been confolidated by per- 
fe& fufion, and not by means of aqueous folution, the confolida- 
tion of ftrata of indiffoluble fubftances, by the operation of a melt- 
ing heat, will meet with all that confirmation which’ the confift- 
ency of natural appearances can give. re 
‘ The falt rock in Chethire fae in {trata of red marl. It is ho- 
rizontal.in its direction. Ido not know its thicknefs, But it is dug 
thirty or forty feet.deep. The body of this rock is perfectly folid, 
and the falt, in many places, pure, colourlefs, and tran{parent, 
breaking with a {parry cubical ftructure., .But_ the greateft part is 
tinged by the admixture of the marl, and.that in various degrees, 
from the fiighteit tinge of red, to the molt perfect Opacity, Thus, 
the rock appears as if it had been a mafs of fluid falt, in which had 
been floating a quantity of marly fubftance, not yniformly mixed, 
but every where feparating, and fubfiding from the pure faline 
fubftance. 
,. ©. There is ajfo to be obferved a certain regularity in this fepa- 
ration of the tinging from the colourlefs fubfiance, which, at a 
proper diftance, gives to the perpendicular fegtion of the rock a 
diftinguifhable figure in its ftruc@ture. When looking at this ape 
pearance near the bottom of the rock, it, at firit, prefented., me 
with the figure of regular ftratification; but, upon examining the 
whole mais of rock, I found, that it was only towards the bottom 
that this ftratified appearance took place; and that,, at the top of 
the rock, the moft beautiful and regular figure was to be obferved; 
but a figure the moft oppofite to that of ftratification. It was all 
compofed of concentric circles; and thefe appeared to be the fec- 
_tion of a mafs, compofed altogether of concentric {pheres, like 
thofe beautiful fyftems of configuration which agates fo frequently 
prefent us with in miniature, In about eight or ten feet from the 
top, the circles. growing large, were blended together, and gra- 
dually loft their regular appearance, until, at a greater depth, they 
again appeared in refemblance of a ftratification. 
. * This regular arrangement of the floating marly fubftance in the 
es of fak, which is that of the ftructure of a coated pebble, or 
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that of concentric {pheres, is altogether inexplicable upon any other’ 
fuppofition, than the perfect fluidity or fufion of the falt, and. the 


‘attraétions and repulfions of the contained fubftances. It i§ in 


vain to look, in the operations of folution and evaporation, for that 
which nothing but perfe& fluidity or fufion can explain.’ Vol, i,. 
Pp. 76. 

But fome one will queftion the utility of this way of making 


- mew continents. Our author, aware of the objection, gives 


his folution of the difficulty— 


¢ The events now under confideration may be examined with a 
view to fee this truth; for it may be inquired, Why deftroy one 
continent in order to ereét another? The anfwer is plain; Nature 
does not deftroy a continent from having wearied of a fubjeé&t which 
had given pleafure, or changed her purpofe, whether for a better 
or a worfe; neither does fhe erect a continent of land among the 
clouds, to thew her power, or to: amaze the vulgar man :_ nature 
has contrived’ the productions of vegetable bodies, and the fufte- 
natice of animal life, to depend upon the gradual but fure deftruc- 
tion of a continent; that is to fay, thefe two operations neceffarily 
go hand in hand. But with fuch wifdom has nature ordered 
things in the economy of this world, that the deftruétion of one 
continent is not brought about without the renovation of the earth 
in the production of another; and the animal and vegetable’bodies, 
for which the world above the furface of the fea is levelled with its 
bottom, are among the means employed in thofe operations, as 
well as the fuftenance of thofe living beings is the pope end in 
view. 

‘ Thus, in ‘underftanding the proper conftitutiow of the prefent 
earth, we are led to know the fource from whence had come alf . 
thé materials which nature had employed in the conftruction of 
the’ world which appears ; a world contrived in confummate wif- 
dom for the growth and habitation of a great diverfity of plants 
and animals ; and a world peculiarly adapted tothe purpofes of man, 
who inhabits all its climates, who meafures its extent, and deter- 
mines its productions at his pleafure. 

¢ The whole of a great objeét or event fills us with wont and 
aftonifhment, when all the particulars, in the fucceffion of which 
the whole had been produced, may be confidered without the leaft 
emotion. When, for example, we behold the pyramids of Egypt, 
our mind is agitated with a crowd of ideas that highly entertains 
the perfon who underftands the fubje&; but the carrying a heavy 
ftone up to the top of a hill or mountain would give that perfon 
little pleafure or concern. We wonder at the whole operation oF 


the pyramid, but not at any one particular part. 
¢ The raifing up of a continent of land from the bottom of the 


- fea, is an idea that is too great to be conceived eafily in all the 
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parts of its Operations, many of’ which are perhaps unknown to us; 
and, without being properly underftood, fo great an idea may ap- 
pear like a thing that is imaginary. In like manner, the co-relative, 
of correfponding operation, the deftruétion of the land, is an idea 
thatrdoes not eafily enterinto the mind of man. in its totality, al- 
though he is daily witnefs to part of the operation. We never fee. 
a river in a flood, but we muft acknowledge, the carrying away of 
part of our land, to be fink at the bottom of the fea; we nevef 
fee a ftorm upon the coaft, but. we are informéd of a hoftile‘attack 
of the fea upon our country; attacks which muft, in time, wear 
away the bulwarks of our foil, and fap the foundations of our 
dwellings. Thus, great things are not underftood without the ana- 
lyfing of many operations, and the combination of time_with many 
events happening in fucceffion.’ Vol. i. Pp. 182. 


This deftruction of our habitations by ftorms rather weakens 
in our apprehenfion than {trengthens the general argument‘ 
for if ftorms do deftroy, in one place, part of a coutinent, in 
another the. fea retires,.and makes ample compenfation for its 
ravages. TE hus, we fhouild be inclined to admit, towardstthe for- 
mation of the new continent, only that. part of the earth which 
is carried down by the rivers into the fea: and from this a vaft 
deduétian is to be made for the mud generally prevailing im 
moft zftuaries. As we cannot fee fufficient ground to bes 
lieve, in the deftruCtion of any land by the fea without com- 

enfation.in another place, we are.not ready to join the au- 
thor in the refult of his inquiries into the origin of the’ earth; 
“that there is to be found no veftige of a beginning, no 
profpeét of an end.’ . i 

Having given us the.outlines of his theory, our author pro- 
ceeds to anfwer the objections brought againft it: and in this 
part we are continually diverted from the main object by re- 
marks on theories in general, and the want.of proper knows 
ledge in the obje€tors. Thus we are told— 


“I wrote a general’ theory for the infpection of philofopherss 
who doubtlefs will point out its errors; but this requires the ftudy 
of nature, which is not the work of a day; and, in this political 
age, thé ftudy of nature feems to be but little purfued by our phi- 
lofophers. In the mean time, there are, on the one hand, fcepti- 
cal philofophers, who think there is nothing certain in nature, bes 
caufe there is mifconception in the mind of man; on the other 
hand, there are many credulous amateurs, who go to nature to be 
entertained as we go to fee a pantomime: but there are alfo fuper- 
ficial reafoning men, who think themfelves qualified to write om 
fubjects on which they may have read in books,—fubjects which 
they may. have feen in cabinets, and which, perhaps, they have 
juft learned to name; without truly knowing what they fee, they. 
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think they know thofe regions of the earth which never can bé- 
feen ; and they judge of “the great operations of the mineral king-. 
dom, front having kindled a fire, and looked into the bottom of a 
little crucible.’ Vol. i. P. 250. 


We are of our authdr’s opinion, that, in a queftion like 
this, the trifling dedu€tions from a crucible are of no confe- 
quencé: we allow him the power to fhoot up a continent 
when lie pleafes': and the continent fent up will, by a regular 

rocefs, well known to travellers in the Alps, be, after fome 
fitted: years, capable of fupporting animal life: but our 
only difficulty is in granting him materials from our prefent 
continents ; arid if little crucible experiments are properly re- 
jected, we muft add, that a more complete knowledge of the 
ftructure of the prefent earth is requifite, and facts of greater 
magnitude are to-be produced, than a few trifling circum- 
ftances, it may be, from: an ifland, or the Alps, or the Andesg 
before we involve ourfelves in a theory embracing the de- 
ftruction of the prefent and birth of future earths. 

There is. one fault in this part, and which pervades the 
two volumes,—tlie quotations from the French are very long, 
very tedious, and they are not tranflated. Now,vif there was. 
any thing remarkable in the ftyle of the authors quoted, there 
might be fome reafon for prefenting them, in the original : 
but, when they relate only dry facts, which might juft as well 
have been given in Englifh, it is a very hard:tax upon a great 
part of the readers, to deprive them of the opportunity of 
following the thread of the argument, and to make them pay 
twice as much as was neceflary. We travelledy however, very 
pleafantly with our author and hisr4xichds, throngh, feveral 

atts of Europe, as they are defcribec\ in. this Anglo-gallic 

k, If the deductions do not.every- where fupport.the hy- 
pothefis, they prefent many ftreong arguments for the copi= 
deration of the mineralogift ; and. the fection on .the forma 
tion, of coral deferves particular attention., But we muft con- 
fefs, that, as a theory, it isnot a the beft form : there 
is much fuperfluous matter ; and we are threatened with a far- 
ther progrels in the work... The theory might be drawn ‘up 
in a fourth part of one volume, and the reafoning on all the 
French quotations, with as much of the matter abridged as 
was neceflary, might have been contained in the remainder. 
Thus the author’s fentiments might have been better exa- 
mined. But, that we may do them {ftriét juftice, ‘we will in 
his own words give the refult of his fpeculations. 


§ Let us then take a-curfory view of this fyftem of things, upon 
which we have proceeded in our theory, and upon which the cons 
ftitution of this world feems to depend. 
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* Our folid earth «is every where wafted, where expofed to the 
aap y- The fummits of the mountains are neceffarily degraded. The 
folid and weighty materials of\thofe mountains. are every where’ 
urged through the valleys, by the force of running water. ‘The — 
foil, which is produced in the deftruétion of the folid earth; is 
gradually travelled by the moving -water, but is conftantly fup- 
plying vegetation with its neceffary aid. This travelled foil is at 
laft depofited upon the coaft, where it forms moft fertile countries. 
But the billows of the ocean agitate the loofe materials upon the 
fhore, and wear away the. coaft, with the endlefs repetitions of 
this act of power, or this imparted force. Thus the continent of 
our earth, fapped in its foundation, is carried away into the deep, 
and funk again at the bottom of the fea, from whence it had ori- 
ginated. 

¢ We are thus led to fee a circulation in the matter of this globe, 
and a fyftem of beautiful ceconomy in the works of nature. This 
@arth, like the body of an animal, is wafted at the fame time that it 
is-repaired. It has a {tate of growth and augmentation; it has 
another ftate, which is that of diminution 4nd decay. This world 
is thus deftroyed in one part, but it is renewed in another; and the 
operations by which this world is thus conftantly renewed, are as 
evident to the fcientific eye, as are thofe in which it is neceffarily 
deftroyed. The marks of the internal fire, by which the rocks-be- 
neath the fea are hardened, and by which the land is produced 
above the furface of the féa, have nothing in them which is doubt. 
ful or ambiguous. The deftroying operations again, though placed 
within the reach of our examination, and evident almoft to every 
abferver,’ are no more acknowledged by mankind, than is thar fy{- 
tem of renovation which philofophy alone difcovers. 

¢ It is only in fcience that any queftion concerning the origin 
and end of things is formed; and it is in fcience only that the re- 
folution of thofe queftions is to be attained, “The natural opera- 
tions of this globe, by which the fize and fhape. of our land are 
changed, are fo flow as to be altogether i imperceptible to men who 
are employed i in purfuing the various occupations of life and lite- 
rature. We muft not afk the induftrious inhabitant, for the end 
or. origin of this earth: he fees the prefent, and he looks no farther 
into the works of time than his experience can fupply his-reafon. 
We muft not afk the ftatefman, who looks into the hittory of time 
paft,’ for the rife and fall of empires ;, he proceeds upon the idea of 
a ftationary earth, and moft juttly has a refpect to nothing but the 
influence of moral caufes. It is in the philofophy of nature that 
the natural hiftory of this earth is to be ftudied ; and we muft not 
allow ourielves ever to reafon without proper data, or to !fabricate 
a fyftem. of apparent wifdom in the folly of a » hypothetical de- 
bufion. | 

When, to a fcientific vjew of the fubject, we join the proof 
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which has been given, thatin all the quarters of the globe in every place 
upon the beige earth, there are the moft undoubted: inarks 
of the continued progrefs of thofe operations which wear atvay and 
waite the land, both in its heighth and width, its elevation and 
extenfion, and that for a fpace of duration in which our mieafures 
of time are loft, we muft fit down contented with this limitation. of 
our retrofpeét, as well as profpeét, and acknowledge, that it is in 
vain to feek for any computation of the time, during which the 
materials of this earth had been prepared in a preceding world, and 
colleéted at the bottom of a former fea. 

* The fyftem of this earth will appear to comprehend many dif- 
ferent operations, or it exhibits various powers co-operating for the 
production of -thofe appearartces which we properly underftand in 
knowing caufes. Thus, in order to underftand the natural con- 
formation of this country, or the particular: thape of any other 
place upon the globe, it is not enough to fee the effects of thofe 
powers, which gradually wafte and wear away the furface, we muf® 
alfo fee how thole powers affecting the furface operate, or by what 
principle they ac. . 

‘ Befides, feeing thofe powers which are employed in thus 
changing the. furface of the earth, we muft alfo obferve how their 
force is naturally augmented with the declivity of the ground on 
which they operate. Neither is it fufficient to underftand by what 
powers the furface is impaired, for, it may be afked, why, in equal 
circumftances, one part is more impaired than another ; this then 
leads to the examination of the mineral fyftem, in which are de- 
termined the hardnefs and folidity, confequently, the permanency 
of thofe bodies of which our land is compofed ; and here are fources 
of indefinite variety. 

‘ In the fyftem of the globe every thing muft be confiftent. 
The changing and deftroying operations of the furface expofed to 
the fun and influences of the atmofphere, muft cortefpond to thofe 
by which land is compofed at the bottom of the fea; and the con- 
folidating operations of the mineral region muft correfpond to thofe 
appearances which in the rocks, the veins, and folid ftones, give 
{uch evident, fuch univerfal teftimony of the power of fire, in 
bringing bodies into fufion, or introducing fluidity, the neceffary 
prelude to folidity and concretion. 

‘ Thofe various pewers of nature have thus been employed in 
the theory, to explain things which commonly appear; or rather, 
it is from things which univerfally appear that caufes have been 
concluded, upon {cientific principles, for thofe effeéts. A fyftem 
is thus formed, in generalifing all thofe different effeéts, or in 
afcribing all thofe particular operations to a general end. This 


‘end, the fubject of our underftanding, is then to be confidered as 


an object of defign; and, inthis defign, we may perceive, either 
wildorn, fo far as the “ends and means are properly adapted, or 


benevo- 
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benevolence, fo far as that fyftem is contrived for the benefit of 
beings who are capable of fuffering pain and pleafure, and of judg- 


ing good and evil, | 
‘ But, in this phyfical differtation, we are limited to confider the 


manner in. which things prefent have been made to come to pals, 
and not to inquire concerning the moral end for which thofe things 
may have been calculated. ‘Therefore, in purfuing this object, I 
am next to examine faéts, with reyafd to the mineralogical part of 
the theory, from which, perhaps, light may be thrown upon the 
fubje& ; and to endeavour to anfwer objections, or folve difficul- 
ties, which may naturally occur from the confideration of particu- 


lar appearances.’ Vol. ii. P. 56:. 





The Birth and Triumph of Love. A Poem. By Sir Fames 
Bland Burges, Bart. 4t0. 6s. fewed. Egerton.. 1796. 


T pidiura poéfis, is an ancient adage well illuftrated by the 

elegant poem before ys. About the time of the marriage 

of the prince of Wales, if we miftake not, a feries of en- 

gravings were publifhed by ‘Mr. Tomkins, underftood to be 

rom drawings by the princefs Elizabeth, entitled, The Birth 

and Triumph of Cupid, and confifting of four and twenty al- 
legorical plates, the fubjeéts of which were as follows— 


‘ Birth—Going alone—Finds his Bow and Arrow—Trying his 
Arrow—Dreams there is a World—Going in fearch of the World 
—Alighting on the World—Miftakes his Mark—In Vexation 
breaks his Bow—-Meets a Heart—Weeps for the Lofs of his Bow 
and Arrow—His Arms reftored—Sharpening his Arrow—Stringing 
his Bow—Returning Thanks—Arrives at the Hill of Difficulty— 
Turns away in Defpair—Meets with Hope—Afcends the Hill with 
” Hope—Refting on Hope ftrikes the Hearts—Offering up the Hearts 

—Uniting the Hearts—Preparing for Triumph—Triumphant.’, 


They were meant, it is faid, to compliment the king and 
ucen. 
Upon this flender and fanciful foundation, fir J]. Bland Burges 
has raifed an allegorical poem in the ftanza of Spencer, which 
offeffz2s, befides a corre&t and harmonious yerfification, a 
great deal of beautiful imagery, with a ftrain of chafte and . 
lofty fentiment, adapted to the genius of the higher kinds-of 
poetry. The firft canto thus opens— 


‘ Of Love I fing—not of that treacherous boy 
To whom the impure Venus erft gave birth, 
Whaofe venomed fhafts empoifon mortal joy, - 
Confounding honour, virtue, rank, and worth ; 
; D4 - ‘ » Whofe 
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‘  ‘Whofe midnight orgies ftamp on lawlefs mirth 
_ The forged image of celeftial pleafure, 
Drawing from heaven the foul of man to earth, 
With foul alloy debafing pureft treafure— 


That boy, and that boy’s deeds fhall not pollute my meafure! 
‘P. I, 


The, poet proceeds to defcribe love, in that high fenfe in 
which it is taken by Lucretius, — and indeed, more fentimenr 
tally, as the univerfal bond of union through all nature. 
The growth and childith paftimes of the infant god are dee 
{cribed in the following lines with equal fancy and elegance — 


¢ Awhile, as if entranced, he gazed around : 
He moved, and heaven with unknown radiance gleamed ; 
He fpoke, and liftening angels hailed the found ; ; 
He {miled, and univerfal nature beamed. 
By infant Love fubdued creation feemed ; 
And time tranfported all his power confefied ; 
©f prefent joys and future blifs he dreamed, 
Of conftant hearts with lafting union bleffed ; 
Then fondly clafped the cherub to his glowing breaft, 


‘ As, when from parent fountain. firft difcharged, 
The filver Thames purfues his new-born courfe, 
His narrow pebbly bed with rufhes marged 
Scarce feels the influence of his humid fource ; 
Fle, as he onward rolls, acquires new force, 
His ample current proud thro’ meads to guide, 
And ’twixt his banks to keep a wide divorce ; 
While Britain’s fons to his expanfe confide — 
Britannia’s, bulwarks and her merchant's pride, 


¢ Thus feeble were at firft the powers of Love, 

His foft round limbs had yet to learn their ufe ; 

If latent vigour prompted him to move, 

He felt his infant legs their aid- refufe. 

But fallson «ther could not much mifufe 

fEtherial fubitance : quickly ftronger grown, 

No more his weak attempts his hopes abufe ; 

With native grace his playful tricks are fhewn, 
He tries—he fteps—he flouts to find he goes alone, 


¢ Pure filvery curls his polifhed forehead deck, 
Skirt his encrimfoned cheeks with modetft grace, 
And hang enamoured o’er his ivory neck: 

The fimile of extacy illumes his face ; , 
His looks, his fteps, proclaim his heavenly race; 
While the bright luftre of his liquid eye ;. 
Infidious tempts the fopd regard to trace 


The 
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The thoufand charms which there in ambufh lie—= — 
To catch one blifsful glance, then pine, perhaps, and die, 
/ 


« But his free fpirit no fuch perils feared ; 
Gaily he tript, around diffufing joy : 
Where e’er he turned, the face of heaven was cheered, 
And-{portive cherubs flocked to join the boy. 
He taught the day in frefh delights t’ employ : 
Now, to outftrip fleet Time he’d thew his powers; 
And then, with playful wantonnefs, decoy 
Thro’ many an artful maze the rofy Hours, 

To weave with him the dance beneath celeftial bowers.’ pr. 6, 


Love, however, as he advances towards maturity, begins to 


figh for fome more appropriate exercife of his powers. While. 


he is mufing on his own deftination, a bow and arrows are 
dropt from heaven at his feet. He in{tin@tively catches them 
up with eagernefs, but finds no-objeét on which to employ 
them, At length— 


* Tired by the confli& which oppreffed his mind 
Love fought repofe. His languid limbs outfpread 
On foft ztherial couch, he lay. reclin’d : 

One hand a little raifed his drooping head ; . 
While from the other hung his arms fo dread, 
With feeble and half-confcious grafp retained ; 
But, as approaching fleep his influence fhed, 

And o’er his frame relaxed dominion gained, 


They fell, and at his feet confufedly remained,’ Pp, 19. 


In this fituation a feraph is fent to fhow him in a vifion the 


folar fyftem, and to inform him that the fifth of the planets 
which he fees, is to be the fphere of his dominion. He 
awakes, tranfported with joy, and prepares to feek his deftined 
habitation. As he fails through zther, the guardian fpirits of 
each planet come out to meet and offer him their gratulations, 
At length he comes within fight of this earth, attraCtive with 
yerdure and beauty, but empty of inhabitants ; for man is 
not yet created. He js particularly attralea,—the reader 
might fuppofe, perhaps, by the foft fhores of Ionia, the lux 


urious climate of Greece, or the myrtle groves of Parthenope ;__ 


but, as alighting on thefe would not ferve the author’s pur- 
pofe, he muft be permitted to find fuperior charms in @ far 
fequefiered ifland, \ying in between 50 and 60 degrees of north 
Jatitude. Here then 


‘ On a high cliff with light defcent he ftands, 
And, firft on Britain’s fhores the world’s great mafter ftands.’ 


And thus concludes the firft canto, | 
3 The 
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The-fecond canto opens with a beautiful defcription of the 
face of nature; as feen by Love in the deep repofe of perfect 
folitude, in the early aa the mountains being yet.covered 


with mift. 


‘ And foon, his golden treffes waving high, 

The mounting fun his dazzling orb unveiled : 

From: his refplendent chamber thro’ the fky 

-Confcious of proud pre-eminence he failed, 

Enraptired Love his genial influence hailed ; 

And, as from earth’s wide furface odours fweet 

Afcending faft his ravifhed fenfe regaled, 

With ardour yet unfelt his bofom beat ; 
"The imknown object of his deftined fearch to meet.’ P. 30. 


Wandering on, he comes to a foreft (Windfor foreft) + here 


‘he amufes himfelf with hooting againft the trees,—but, being 


as yet a very indifferent mark{man, is difappointed, and in 
vexation breaks his bow and arrows. At-an unfortunate moe 
ment he broke them, for foon after he fees a very ftrange ap- 
— indeed, for— 





fudden crofs his path difporting flew, 

7 feemed to fly, along the verdant plain, 

An undefined form of fanguine hue, 
Which fometimes feemed to court, fometimes to fhun his 
view. 


_ § It’s tapering point now lightly fkimmed the ground, 
Half-hid beneath the herbage ; while above 
Its broad unequal furface, fmooth and round, 
With thadowy wings-difplayed appeared to rove 

. Thro’ all the varied windings of the grove. 

Not far remote a kindred form was ftraying, 
Of equal power from place to place to move, - 
Yet for the other’s near approach ne’er ftaying, 

But {till in different lines and feparate orbits playing.’ p. 36, 


Love having atoned for his pettifhnefs by repentance and 
prayer, two doves are fent to him with a new bow and arrows, 
with which he purfues the hearts, which lead him a chafe of 
many miles. At length he comes to the Ail! of difficulty : — this 
the hearts eafily fly over ; but Love is left floundering in a fort 
of flough of defpondency at the bottom, where, after having 
wept a while, he is going to kill himfelf with his dart; butin - 
that moment Fope appears, and brings him an anchor, aflifted 
by which he flies to the top. ' 


* Grafping the anchor faft, his plumes he fpreads, 
, And 
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And thro’ the region with contagion fraught 
Intrepid foars—— | 


Who ever heard before of an anchor affifting people to fly? 
We muft fay that John Bunyan has managed Ah bill of diffi- 
culty better. When Love has got to the top by the help of this 
ne, Pt he fees again the objects of his purfuit, and difcharg- 
ing his arrow, tranfixesat once both the hearts. And now, 
whom does the reader fuppofe thefe hearts, thus predeftined to 
each other, and the objects of fuch a grand apparatus of my- 
thology, belong to?—'They are the hearts, gentle reader, of 
our moft gracious king and queen ! and they are carried off b 
Love in his triumphal chariot drawn by doves, and fafely laid 
up in the empyreal heavens, from whence, in due time, they 
were to defcend again to blefs mankind, and extend the empire 
of Love over Britain— 


* And now victorious Love the world forfook. 
Yet, as thro’ zther’s fields his courfe he bent, 
Towards his loved planet a departing look, 
And an uncon{cious figh he fondly fent. 
But foon regret gave way to pure content : 
For now the gates of heaven far beaming fhone, 
Now thro’ angelic hofts he joyful went, 
His queit performed, his high achievement won, 
To lay his glorious prize before th’ eternal throne.’ Pp. 5§. 


Sir J. Bland Burges has fhown himfelf, by this produétion, 
capable of a higher walk of poetry, than the nature of his 
fubject fairly admits: If his invention has been affifted in 
fome inftances by the pencil of the fair artift, it has been 
hkewife confined to a track : and what was in the firft inftance 
an elegant complimentary trifle, is found in the poet’s hands 
too weak to fuftain the dignity and importance to which, by 
his mythological fy{tem, he has endeavoured to raife it:— Ma- 
teriam fuperabat opus. 





The Hiftory and Antiquities of the City and Suburbs of Wore 
cefter. By Valentine Green, Fellow of the Society of An- 
tiquaries, London. 2 Vols 4to« 21. 225, Od. Boards, 
Edwards. 1796. 


{i is of great atlvantage to a reader to underftand the title 
of the book which he means to perufe, left he fhould 
fruitlefsly employ his time, and find little or nothing on thole 
fubje&ts which he may deem moft interefting. The word 
* Hiftory’ is fo continually ufed in a vague fenfe, that, whether 
jis the hiftory of Tom T'wo-fhoes, of England, of Worcefter, 
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or of any other place, the author feems entitled totake it into 
his fervice. The hiftories of countries are frequently nothing. 
elfe but the hiftory of a, few. men, and generally the wortt 
men in that country. The intrigues, the foliies, the actions 
of*a court, are difplayed with ridiculous minutenefs, while 
the reader in vain looks for an account of thofe caufes. which - 


_raifed a nation to wealth and confequence, or reduced it to 


poverty and ignominy. The prefent work may, upon the 
fame grounds, be entitled a ‘hiftory ;’ and it is alfo a hiftory of 
-Worcefier, that is of walls and ftained glafs, of tombs and 
old churches.. ‘The cathedral church affords matter for the 
greater part of the firft volume. An Appendix, with pa- 
rochial churches, divides the fecond. Should a reader 
swith to know what was the flate of the city in each century, 
what were the changes it has fucceflively undergone, what 
were the manners of the inhabitants, what was its trade,—al- 
tum eft filentium. “Vhefe-are of trifling importance, compared 
with a difpute between the married priefts and the monks, of 
which we have read over and over again in all hiftories of” 
England,—or with the inveftigation of the name of a bifhop 
or a dean, or theexplanation of an old monument. But ftill 
much ufeful information may be derived from this work: it 
may be faid to contain fome excellent materials for a hiftory of 
Worcefter ; and in its prefent ftate it will naturally gratify 
the curiofity of ftrangers in many ‘refpects ; and the inhabi- 
fants will be pleafed with being able to point out the ancient 
cellars and eating parlours of the former refidents in the ca- 


thedral. 
The ftyle of our author is ftiff and affected. He feems to 


be ftudying every moment, in what words he is to exprefs a 


very plain thought: and we mutt confeis that he is not often 
happy in his choice. Asa fpecimen, we fhall give his re 
filections following the account of a chapel, whofe ornaments 
had been judicioufly plaiftered over, to. preferve them from 


fanatical outrage— 


‘ The defign of this chapel was evidently defective while thofe 
figures were detached from it, and remained unfeen, They were 
intended to form the groundwork of its purpofe, to which every 
other part.of the ftruéture has a-reference. . And as indifpenfable 
to its hiftory, they are thence feen to occupy: the firft: ftation in its 
arrangement. 

‘ It is neither incurious, nor ynworthy a remark, that thefe 
objeéts which had their origin in the purity of, paternal affeétion, 
mingled with the ardency of pious devotion that characterized the 
age in which they were produced, in lefs than fifty years afterwards 
became utterly obnoxious, from that very devotion that had called 

them 
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them into exiftence, which, from, its having not only. become fuf- 
pected, but convicted, of foftering principles inimical to. civil aus. 
thority, for that offence was rooted up. and abolifhed. To that 
exploded influence, regal power,. confolidating {piritual and. tempo- 
ral interefts, fucceeded, and in both functions became. abfolute. 
The next century faw the complete overthrow of that fyftem, and 
the iron age of democratic ufurpation and fanatic hypocrify-prevail, 
Scarcely half another century elapfed, in the éarly part of which 
period a reftoration of royal authority was effected, and in the lat- 
ter ipart. a revolution took. place;.t that-elicited a conftitution capable 
to ftand the teft of time; guarantee the bleffings of union and peace 
to future ages; and-has thence ‘ made thefe odds all even,” Such 
have been the great national viciffitudes the two lai? eenturies have 
witnefled, and to which. the narrow fpot we have thus. long been 
bufied about, has borne more than acommon fhare of interefting- 
teftimony, 4 
a Confidered as one of the tarlieft efforts editing: of that clafs 

of refined Gothic,art that has ventured to addrefs itfelf to the fubli- 
mity of fentiment, and hot lefs fuccefsfully directed to the judg-, 
ment than to the patlions, we-canaot. but admire the skill with 
which: its leading points are managed. As a leflon prepared with 
profound reafoning, capable of inducing wholefome reflection in, 
minds at all fufceptible of thought, this “ fermon in ftone,” which 
even he who runs may_read to the mof. ufeful purpofe: this. {pec- 
tacle of folemn magnificence, teeming. with inftruction, produced 
in that eventful age for pure Gothic architectwre, in which its ino 
deft and_fimple beauties bloomed and expired, cannot be contem- 
plated without pleafuye, nor, ftudied without advantage.’ Vol, i, 
r. 106, : 

The progrefs,of the reformation, drawn from a manulcript 
of bifhop Blandford, will fhow.the changeable difpofition of 
the Enelith priefts in the fixteenth century— 


‘ When the royal fiat had pronounced that the tyrasny of -:pon- 
tifical’ power fliould ceéafe in’ England, we trace the operation of 
that mandate in this church through a regular progreffion of its ef- 
feéts, to the final elofing of chat important fcene. The confequent 
removal and deitrudtion of chapels, altars, fhrines, tombs, relics, 
images, ‘crofles, miffals,, &c.. which took place in this. cathedral, 
and in other churches and parts of this city, have in part-already 
been noticed under their refpective heads and 1 dates. Bithop Bland- 
ford’s Manufcript furnifhes the following detail in addition, which 
appears to complete the eventful hi ftory of the overthrow of the 
ancient church difcipline onthe monkith fyftem at Worcefter, car- 
ried down to the time of the full adoption of the ritual of the re= 
formed. church of’ England, as by law eftablifhed. 

‘ “ In January, A. D. 1539, the. monks of this church put on 


fecular habits, and the priory’ furrendered. 


“ A, D. 
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“ A.D. 1547. On candlemas day, no candles were hallowed, or 
borne. On Afh Wednefday no afhes hallowed. ; 

“ A. D.°1548. March 2¢th, being Palm Synday, no palms hal- 
lowed, nor crofs. borne on, Eafter eve ; no fite hallowed, but the 
pafchal taper, and the font. On Eafter day the pix, with the fa- 
crament in it, was taken out of the fepulchre, they finging “ Chrift 
is rifen,” without proceffion. On Good Friday, no creeping to 
the crofs. 

* Alfo on the 20th of October was taken away the cup with the 
body of X‘ from the high altar of St. Mary’s church, (i.e. the 
cathedral) and in other churches and chapels. 

“ A.D. 1549. No fepulchre, or fervice of fepulchre, on Good 
Friday. On Eafter even no pafchal hallowed, nor fire, nor incenfe, 
nor font. On the 23d April, this year, was mafs, matins, even- 
fong, and alf other fervice in Englifh. All books of divine fervice 
were brought to the bifhop, viz. mafs-hooks, graduals, pies port, 
and legends, and were burned. 

“ A.D. 1551. In all the time of bifhop Hooper were no chil- 
dren confirmed. | 

“ A.D. 1559. Midfummer fervice altered.” 

¢ At this point the boundary of papal dominion over the church 
of Worcefter appears to have been fixed. It was here all its powers 
were fufpended, and its influence totally overthrown. It was now 
the haliowed fires of its delufive religion were extinguifhed, the 
fweet fcented odours of its incenfe evaporated, and the glories of its 
fplendid altars faded away: it was now that the folemnity of its 
proceffions and pageants clofed, the voice of its tide and even-fongs 


died away, ‘and all the functions of its vaft and ponderous machine- 
-ry ceafing their movements together, prefented to the world an 


awful example of the mutability of power, in which even that, 
whofe foundation was thought to have been laid on a rock deemed 
impregnable, and held facred from the fuppofed divinity of its ori- 
gin, difappeared like a vapour from before men’s eyes ; and its cuf- 
toms and ceremonies, whofe obfervance was the familiar duty of, 
our forefathers, in the prefent times become obfolete, a bye-word), 
and almoft wholly unknown among us.’ Vol. i. P. 127. 


The republican fiat in France met with ftronger refiftance 5 
andin neither cafe can we lament that a religion, eftablifh- 
ing itfelf by force, was fubject to the viciflitudes of power. 

e were much pleafed with the following extrat— 


¢ The city library is an inftitution eftablifhed in 1790; its direc- 
tion is confided to a prefident, treafurer, and a committee of 15 
other fubfcribing members of. the fociety, under a well digefted: 
fyftem of regulations. A librarian is alfo appointed, with a falary: 
adequate to the nature of his duties, The collection of bodks is 
not 
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not as yet very abundant; but from the'prefents it receives, andthe 
purchafes annually made by the commiftee, it is in a ftate of ime 
provement that bids fair to become refpeétable in its number, of 
books, as well as in the felection of its authors. The building. is 
the property of the Prefbyterian fociety, fituated hear their meeting- 
houfe, on the north fide of Angel-ftreet, of whom the fubfcribers 
to the library hold it by leafe.’- Vol. ii. P. 23. 


We hope that it will be a refle&tion foon on every town, 
not to have a library. The expenfe is fmall, the advan 
great. There is a London library, which, by a very little 
attention on the part of the rich merchants, might, in ne 
great length of time, be made the fineft in the world: but, 
whether they do not know of fucha thing, or love their mos 
ney too much or general knowledge too little, the library on 
Ludgate-hill is probably not fuperior to that of Worcefter. 

The work is enriched with plates, which are in general very 
well executed; and the two volumes will make a very ufeful 
and ornamental addition to the library of an antiquarian, or 
a citizen of Worcefter. 





Difcourfes relating to the Evidences of Revealed Religion: dee 
livered in Philadelphia, 1796; and publifhed at the Requep of 
many of the Hearers. By Fofeph Priefiley, LL.D. FR S 
&Sc. &F'e. Sve. 6s. Boards. Johnfon. 1796. - 


EVERY liberal and humane mind, to whatever political 

party it may incline, will rejoice that the author of this 
work has found an afylum abroad,—and every Chriftian, of 
whatever denomination, will be pleafed to fee, that, ftill zea- 
lous for the caufe of religion, Dr. Prieftley refifts the attacks 
of the infidels on the other fide of the Atlantic. The 
queftion is not, which mode of faith adopted by Chriftians is 
moft confiftent with the fcriptures,—but whether the {crip- 
tures fhall have any authority at all ;—whether we are to give 
up the moft important facts in hiftory, the accumulated 
knowledge of fo many centuries, for the farcafms of a Vol- 
taire or the crudities of a Paine. ‘To place this queftion 
in a proper light, is the object of the work before us: the ob- 
jeGtions of the unbeliever are impartially examined,—the hif- 
tory of paft ages is judicioufly inveftigated,—the excellence 
of revealed religion is placed before our eyes; and the can- 
did inquirer after truth will here find, in a thort compafs, 
the merits of each fide of the queftion very fairly appreci- 
ated. * 


The 
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‘The table. of contents will fhow the reader what he is te 
expect— | 

¢ The Importance of Religion OF the‘ fuperior Value of Res 
vealed Religion—A View of Heathen Worfhip—Thte fame: con- 
tinued—The Excellence of the Mofaic Inftitutions—The fame 
continued—The Principles of the Heathen Philofophy compared 
with thofe of Revelation—The fame continued—The Evidence of 
oe ‘Mofaic.. and, Chriftian: Religions—The fame continued —The 


roof of Revealed Religion fram Prophecy —Internal Evidence of 
Jefus being no Impoftor — The Morel Influence of Chriftian Prin- 


ciples,’ -P. xxiii. 


The ftyle and manner of Dr. Prieftley are well known. 
Equally eafoicuous, he places his fentiments in the plaineft 
manner before his hearers: and it could not:be an objection 
in ‘Philadelphia, that he travels fometimes over the. fame 
ground which he has repeatedly trod with fuccefs in Eng- 
Jand.’ 

In examining the heathen worfhip, he brings together a few 
of thofe public facts which mutt evidently dilcover the genius 
ef that religion. ‘he traits in it of cruelty, folly, fuper- 
ftition, and indecency, are very properly contrafted with the 
humanity, the wifdom, the purity, which run through the 
Jewith fyftem. Reafons are given for thofe things. in. the 
Mofaical code, which are repugnant to.our, manners ; and it 
would be fufficient to obferve, that, if fome of the ceremonies 
in the temple at Jerufaiem, have, fince the revelation of a 
purer fyftem, loft their valu®; they do not, like the heathen 
rites, offend again{t modefty dnd morality. 

Religion and pohtics have been declared, by a celebrated 
bifhop, to be the ftudies moft worthy of the attention of a 
wife man. We would meet the infidels’ upon that ground, 
and challenge them to produce any thing from the colleétive 
wifdom of all ages upon thefe fubje€ts, to be compared with 
what we find in our bibles. We fay, as to religion, that the 
bible is the only work which contains pure notions of God, 
unmixed with folly or fuperftition ; that it is the only kincivk 
which teaches the reciprocal duties of man to his neigh- 
bour, without countenancing, in the leaft, the breach of 
that law*of equity, which is in the mouths at laft of mo- 
dern philofophers, but which is the foundation+ftone of 
revealed religion,—begins with Genefis, and pervades the 
whole to the final event of the Chriftian fyftem in the Revela- 
tions. It is the only book which afcribes nothing to birth, 
rank, wealth, talents, and, in the example of Chritt, preferibes 
that ‘he who. has the greateft advantages in thefe refpects, 
fhould make ufe of them for the benefit of others,—fhould ad- 
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tninifter as our Saviour did, to the wants of his brethren. In 
point of civil policy, we challenge them to fhow fo good a 
conftitution as that of Mofes, notwith{tanding the wifdom of 
fome thoufand years might have been employed to improve 
upon it. In point of legiflation, we defire a comparifon onl 
to be made between the laws of our own country and thot 
of Mofes. Let a comparifon be made of the different fpirit 
which pervades them. Thou fhalt not give to a man more 
than forty ftripes, left thy brother be too much humbled ih 
thy fight.’——Let the Englifhman read this,:and then look to 
the numberlefs ftatutes, which are a difgrace to our code and’ 
to humanity. 3 

An examination, in this manner impartially conduéted} can- 
not fail of producing good effeéts. The wit of infidels, like 
a blazing meteor, excites momentary furprife ; it is gone, the 
inftant that it is brought to the teft of found fenfe and the 
{criptures. Sceptics in vain deride the bible : it will continue 
to be more read than any other book, and afford confolation 
to the more ferious part of mankind. Asa proper anfwer to 
moft of the objections of modern unbelievers, we recommend 
the perufal of this work to fuch of our readers as have not 
leifure to attend to the fubject in a voluminous controverfy ; 
and particularly fo, as the author’s peculiar fentiments feldom 
obtrude themfelves, and the arguments in. general are equal 
. ly maintained by every fect of Chriftians. 





The Poetical Works of the Rev. Samuel Bifhop, A. M. late 
Head-mafter of Merchant Taylors’ School, Refor of St. Mar- 
tin Outwich, London, and of Ditton in the County of Kent, 
and Chaplain to the Bifbop of Bangor. Towhich are prefix~ 
ed, Memoirs of the Life of the Author, by.the Rev. Thomas 
Clare, A.M. 2Vols. 4to. 21. 2s. Boards. Cadell and 


Davies.” 1796. 
(Hoven Mr. Bifhop’s name as a poet may have been 


unknown till now to the generality of our readers, feve- 

ral little pieces of his, particularly thofe to his wife, on the 
anniverfaries of her wedding day, with a ring,.a knife, &c. 
have been long handed about in manufcript copies, or inferted 
in ephemeral publications. They were pretty; and, both from 
the conjugal tendernefs exhibited in them, and the ingeniouf- 
nefs of the turn of thought, might have reminded us of the 
lines of a Swift.to his Stella, without fuggefting a very difad- 
vantageous comparifon. But great is the difference between 
polifhing ‘a pebble and ereéting a palace. It has pleafed’ thofe 
ipto whofe hands Mr. Bithop’s papers have fallen, to give to 
Cait. Rev. Vou, XLX. Fan. 1797- E the 
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the world two quarto volumes of his poetry; and juftice 
obliges us to fay, we have feldom, in the courfe of our la- 
bours, feen a more infipid publication. Mr. Bifhop was a man 
who fulfilled, with a very praife-worthy affiduity, the labori- 
ous employment to which his life was dedicated,—that of. in- 
rusting youth. A man’s amufements generally take their 


colour from his more ferious occupations. Ais amufement 
was the literary one of writing verles ; he ufed (fay the me- 
moirs of his life, which are prefixed to thefe volumes) * to 
devote the evenings to that employment, and fometimes, after 
a day fpent in = labours of the fchool, would produce, 
at one fitting, a. copy of verfes of feventy or eighty lines.’ 
But it is impoflible fuch hafty produ€tions fhould be good 
ones. Mr. Bifhop himfelf does not feem, in general, to have 
fought any other fruit from thefe rapid effufions, than the 
amufement of himfelf and his friends; and, except there ex- 
ifts fome {trong reafon for it, it feems fcarcely fair to bring a 
man before the judgment of the public, for every idle rhyme 
with which he may have amufed his Icifure. 

The firft volume of this publication confifts of odes,—imi- 
tations of Milton,—the fairy Benifon, a compliment to the 
royal family,—and a number of verfes on all kind of topics, 
written for the boys of Merchant-Taylors’ f{chool, to repeat 
on their public examination days. There is ingenuity in the 
turn of fome of them, and they were very well for the occa- 
fion. : 
The fecond volume contains eighteen anniverfary compli- 
ments to the author’s wife; all of them, no doubt, precious 
in the eye of affection, but not always eracamtys Wayrs to 
Captivate the attention of the indifferent reader. More fami- 
ly verfes follow, mifcellanies, and epigrams, with which laft 


half the volume is filled. ‘The greater part of the pieces do 


not exceed in length a card of compliments ; nor, to fay truth, 
are the fubjects of more confequence. We fhall give, as a 
fpecimen of the work, one of the ingenious compliments of 
the author to his lady— 


© WITH SOME TABLE FURNITURE OF CUT GLASS. 


‘ Efteem, when this glad morn appears, 
Looks back on gratitude’s arrears ; 
And confcious {till of comforts new, 
Whofe value with their numbers grew, 
Gives wedded love, a doubie {cope, 
—How much to boaft!—how much to hope! 
*¢ Would love,” you'll fay, “ fo very prone, 
That boaft to urge, that hope to own, : 
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In brittle glafs an emblem find, 
For worth of fuch enduring kind 7” 

‘ Yes, girl, affection can purfue, 
On any ground, fome trace of you ; 
And ev’n in glafs, juft caufe explore, 
To deem the paft, a pledge of more ! 

‘ From this fame glafs, the. workman’s art, 
Has cut, ’tis true, .th’ exterior part; 
And yet the lofs the whole fuftains, 
Adds fevenfold price to what remains ; 
So time, that faps with gradual ftealth, 


Your prime of ftrength, your bloom of health, 


Leffening their period, year by year, 
Leaves all the refidue more dear. 
‘ This glafs, o’er'which the tool has gone, 
Puts new, tho’ native, radiance on ; 
And where a deeper touch it fhews, 
From preffure, into polifh glows ; 
Till light-in every angle plays, 
Tranfmits more beams, refleéts more blaze : 
So toils, which refolute right procures, 
Raife, by opprefiing, minds like yours ; 
Bring powers inherent into fight ; 
Prove them at once, and make them bright ; 
While patience multiplies, of courfe, 
Each effort’s lwftre, with it’s force. 
_’* © This glafs, in fhort, whatever end 
It’s future fortunes fhall attend, 
Ufeful till broken, and when broke, 
- Crufh’d, not obfcur’d, beneath the ftroke, 
Will to tranfparent fragments pafs, 
A fhining, tho’ a fhiver’d, mafs : 
So you, whatever hour to. come, 
Shall clofe your active’ virtue’s fur, 
Clear to the laft, at laft will know, 
Ev’n under diffolution’s blow, — - 
-. That death (where life ‘was what life fhou’d) 
Ts only ceafing to do good. . 
Then, forrowing-o’er a fhock fo rude, © 
Remembrance, confcience, gratitude, 
Will treafure with religious care, 
Each atom of a fame fo fair : 


“ Such fenfe,” *twill fay, “:fuch genuine tafte, 


Such {pirit, by fuch manners grac’d, 
Such bland fenfation’s liberal glow, 
So frank with joy, fo kind to woe, 
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Tho’ feparate rays they now difpenfe, 

Form’d once, one general excellence ; 

In Bifhop’s Mary long difplay’d 

The friend’s, wife’s, mother’s praife;—and made, 
To honour’d age, from brilliant youth, . 
Her bard, at leaft, ‘the bard of truth!” Vol. ii, P. 49. 


We fhall give alfo the laft epigram (gentle reader, it is the 
297th), conveying the author’s fenfe of the monotonous na- 
ture of his own profeflion— 4 seeks 


‘ Genius, too oft, beneath adverfity’s frown, 

Drudges, laborious ; vigorous ; yet kept dowm: 

Never advanc’d, tho’ never at a ftay ; 

Keeps on; perhaps fhines on; but makes no way ! 

—So fares the mettled fteed, in harnefs bound, 

To drag fome ponderous engine round and round ! 

His toil is generous effort ;—but ’tis ftill, 

Strength, perfeverance, progrefs !—in a mill! Vol. ii. p.387. 


To aman who has difcharged well the duties of an em- 
ployment fo deprefling to the more fprightly powers of the 
mind, it may well be forgiven that he has written verfes ra- 
ther for his own fire-fide than for the world. 





Narrative of a Five Years’ Expedition againft the revolted Ne- 
groes of Surinam in Guiana, on ihe wild Coaft of South 
America; from the ¥ear 1772, to 1777: elucidating the 
Hiflory of that Country; and defcribing its Produations, viz. 
Quadrupeds, Birds, Fifhes, Reptiles, Trees, Shrubs, Fruits, 
and Roots; with an Account of the Indians of Guiana, and 
Negroes of Guinea. By Captain F.G. Stedman. Illuftrat- 
ed with Eighty elegant Engravings, from Drawings made by 
the Author. 2 Vols. 4to. 21. 14s. Boards. Edwards. 1796. 


T° enumerate the ufes and advantages of accurate and au- 


thentic books of travels, would be to make a tedious pro- 

refs through moft of the departments. of human {fcience. 
From thefe the philofopher, .and even the hiftorian, colleéts 
fome of his beft materials. Geography is a, {cience altogether 
founded on the obfervations of travellers ; and natural hiftory 
is obliged to them for eyery thing which is not prefented to 
our view within the reftri€ted boundaries of our native coun- 
try. By fuch publications, commerce may be improved if 
not extended; and even judicious hints may be promulgated 
for the moral inftruction.and benefit of mankind. We can- 
not wonder, therefore, if, in every enlightened period of fo- 
' | ciety, 
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ciety, fuch works are eagerly defired ; and if very liberal en-, 
couragement is held forth to the authors and publithers.of 
them; and our wonder will be ftill more diminifhed, when 
we confider, that, independent of their utility, they are the 
works, which above all others are moft calculated for general 
entertainment. They inform without fatiguing the minds 
they demand no extraordinary exertions of intellect for their 
comprehenfion ; they exhibit frequently nature in her moft 
pleafing garb, and they do not (like hiftory) difguft by the, 
black catalogue of human crimes. cones 

Though Guiana is neither a recent difcovery, nor a region 
untrodden by the intelligent and fcientific traveller, yet confi- 
dering that the foil is perhaps the richeft in the world,in natu- 
ral curiofities, there was ftill ample room for the prefent pub-_ 
lication. If we recollect rightly, no traveller, whofe accounts 
have hitherto fallen under our infpection, ever penetrated fo. 
far into the interior of the country as captain Stedman, or at 
leaft, from long refidence there, was equally well qualified for 
a minute and accurate defcription of the colony and its pro- 
ductions. We regret that the author ‘has not given to his ftyle_ 
a more uniform polifh, though we muft acknowledge that the 
work is not deftitute of good writing, as is particularly con- 
{fpicuous in fome parts of the introductory chapters. : 

The expedition, which has given occafion to the prefent 
work, was undertaken againft the rebel negroes, who, in the 
year 1772, had Collected in confiderable numbers in the woods, 
and given much difturbance and difquiet tothe colony. ‘The 
queftion refpe€ting the moral right which thefe unfortunate 
perfons had to affert their liberty and reclaim their indepen- 
dence, or the moral juftice of an armament fitted out for the 
exprefs deftruction of thefe victims of oppreflion and avarice, 
we fhall not at prefent difcufs ; we fhall only obferve, that we 
have never opened any work which is fo admirably calculated 
to excite the moft heart-felt abhorrence and deté@ation of that 

roffeft infult on human nature,—domettic flavery. 

The fcenes of which captain Stedman was an eye-witnefs, 
he defcribes with a noble fenfibility, and a generous hortor 
and.indignation :—nor can any man, who has fanétioned by 
his yote the continuance of. the abominable flave-trade, read 
fuch accounts as thefe (if he be really pofiefled of ‘the feelings 
of man) without, we apprehend, experiencing a remorfe of 
conf{cience, which we might almoft expect would terminate 
in the felf-rigorous juftice of a Clive. 


* When reflecting on the ftate (fays captain Stedman) of flavery 
altogether, while my ears were ftunned with the clang of the whip, 
end the difinal yells of the wretched negroes on whom it was exef- 
E 3 \  cifed, 
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cifed, from morningtill night; and confidering that this might one 
day be the fate of the unfortunate mulatto I have been defcribing, 
fhould fhe chance to fall into the hands of a tyrannical mafter or 
miftrefs, I could not help execrating the barbarity of Mr. D. B. 
for having withheld her from a fond parent, who by beftowing on 
her a decent education and fome accomplifhments, would probably 
have produced, ‘in this forfaken plant, now expofed to every rude 
bla without proteétion, an ornament to civilized fociety. 

‘I became melancholy with thefe reflections ; and in order to 
counterbalance, though in a very {mall degree, the general calamity 
_ of the miferable flaves who furrounded me, I began to take more 
delight in the prattling of my poor negro boy Quacoo, than in all 
the fafhionable converfation of the polite inhabitants of this ‘colo- 
ny; but’my fpirits were deprefied, and in the {pace of twenty-four 
hours I was very ill-indeed ; whena cordial, a few preferved tama- 
rinds, and a bafket of fine oranges, were fent by an unknown per- 
fon. This.firft contributed to my relief, and lofing about twelve 
ownces of blood,.I recovered fo far, that on the fifth I was able, 
for change of air, to accompany a captain Macneyl, who gave me 
a prefling invitation to his beautiful coffce plantation, called Sporkes- 
gift, in the Matapaca Creek.’ Vol. i. P. 89. 


On this eftate— 


* Having obferved a Uandfome young negro walk very lamely, 


while the others were capering and dancing, I enquired into the 
caufe of his crippled appearance; when I was informed by this 
gentleman, that the negro having repeatedly run away from his 
work, he had been obliged to hamftring him, which operation is 
performed by cutting through the large tendon above one of the 
heels, However fevere this inftance of defpotifm may appear, it 
is nothing when compared with fome barbarities which the tafk I 
have undertaken will oblige me, at the expence of my feelings, to 
relate.’ Vol. i, P. 94. 


Captain Stedman proceeds to mention fome other inftances 
of cruelty, aid of the degradation of thefe wretched and de- 
voted beings— 

¢ As we were fiill ina ftate of inaction, I made another excur- 
fion, with a Mr. Charles Ryndorp, who rowed me in his barge to 
five beautiful coffee eftates, and one fugar plantation, in the Mat- 
tapaca, Paramarica, and W'erapa Creeks; the defcription of which 
I.muft defer to another occafion; but onvone of which, ‘called 
Schovnort, I was the-witnels to a fcene of barbarity which I cane 
not help relating. . 

' ¢ The viétim of this cruelty was a fine old negro flave, who 
having been as he thought undefervedly fentenced to receive fome 
hundred lafhes by the lacerating whips of two negro-drivers, in. the 
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midit.of the execution pulled out-a knife, which, after having made 
a fruitlefs thruft at his perfecutor the overfeer, he plunged up to the 
haft in his own bowels, repeating the blow till he dropped down. 
at the tyrant’s feet... For this crime he was, being firft recovered, 

condemned to be chained to the furnace which diftils the killedeyil, 

there to keep in the intenfe heat of a perpetual fire night and day, 
being bliftered all over, till he fhould expire by infirmity or old-age, 
of the latter of which however he had but little chance. He fhew- 
ed me his wounds with a {mile of cantempt, which I returned with 
a figh and a {mall donation : nor thall I ever forget the miferable 
man, who, like Cerberus, was loaded with irons, and. chained to, 
everlafting torment. As for every thing elfe I obferved in this lit- 
tle tour, I muft acknowledge it to be elegant and f{plendid, and my 
reception hofpitable beyond my expectation: but thefe Elyfian fields 
could not diffipate the gloom which the infernal furnace had kit. 
upon my mind, 

* Of the coffee-eftates, that of Mr. Sims, called Limefhope, was. 
the moft magnificent, and may be deemed with juftice one of the. 
richeft in the colony. »~We.now once more, on the fixth of April, 
returned fafe to Paramaribo, where we found the Welterlingwerf 
man of war, captain Crafs, which had arrived from Plymouth in 
thirty-feven days, into which port he had put to ftop a leak, hav- 
ing parted-company with us, as already mentioned, off Portland, 
in the end of December 1772... This day, dining at the houfe of 
my friend, Mr. Lolkens, to whom I had been, as I have faid, re- 
commended by letters; I was an eye witnefs of the unpardonable 
contempt with which negro flaves.are treated in this colony. His 
fon, a boy not more than ten years old, when fitting at table, gave 
a flap in the face to a grey-headed black woman, who by accident | 
touched .his powdered hair, as fhe was ferving in a dith of kerry. 
I could not help blaming his father for overlooking the ation; who 
told me, with a {mile, that the ‘child fhould no longer offerd me; 
as he was next day to fail for Holland for education ; to which I 
an{wered, that I thought it almoft too late. At the fame moment. 
a failor pafling by, broke the head of a negro with a bludgecn, for 
not having faluted him with his hat.—Such is the ftate of flavery, 
at leaft in this Dutch fettlement !’ Vol. i! Pp. gs. 





‘I have for fome time been happily filent upon the fubjeét of 
cruelty ; and forry I am, at atime when all appeared harmonious 
and peaceable, to be under the neceflity of relating fome inftances, 
which 1 am confident muft infpire the moit unfeeling reader with 
horror and refentment, The firft obje&t which attracted my com- 
paflion during a vifit to a neighbouring eitate, was a beautiful Sam- 
boe girl of about eighteen, tied up-by both arms to a tree, asnaked 
as fhe came into the world, and, lacerated ia fuch. a fhocking mans 
ner. by the whips of two 9 negro-drivers het fhe was from her neck 
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to her ancles literally dyed over with blood. It was after fhe had 
received two hundred lathes that I perceived her, with her head 
hanging downwards, a moft affeéting fpéétacle. When, turning 
to the overfeer, I implored that fhe might be immediately unbound, 
fince fhe had undergone the whole of fo fevere a punifhment; but 
the fhort anfwer which I obtained was, that to prevent all ftrangers 
from interfering with his government, he had made an unalterable 
rule, in that cafe, always to double the punifhment, which he in- 
ftantaneoufly began to put in execution : I endeavoured to ftop him, 
but in yain, he declaring the delay fhould not alter his determina- 
tion, but make him take vengeance with double intereft. Thus I 
had tio other remedy but torumto my boat, and leave the deteftable 
monfter, like a beaft of prey, to enjoy his bloody feaft, till he was 
glutted. From that day I determined to break off all communica- » 
tion with overfeers, and could not refrain from bitter imprecations 
againft the whole relentlefs fraternity., Upon inveftigating the caufe 
of this matchlefs barbarity, I was credibly informed, that her only 
crime confifted in firmly refuting to ‘fubmit to the loathfome em- 
braces of her deteftable executioner. Prompted by his jealoufy and 
revenge, he called this the punifhment of difobedience, and fhe was 
thus flead alive.’ Vol. i. P. 325. 





- © At my return to the Hope, I was accofled by Mr. Ebber, the 

overfeer of that eftate, who with a woeful countenance informed 
me he had juft been fined in the fum of twelve hundred florins, 
about one hundred guineas, for having exercifed the like.cruelty on 
a male flave; with this difference, that the victim had died during 
the execution. In anfwer to his complaint, fo far from giving him 
confolation, I told him his diftrefs gave me inexpreffible fatisfac- 
tion, 

** The particulars of this murder .were as follow: during the 
time that captain Tulling commanded here, which was a little time 
before I came to the Hope, it happened that a fugitive negro be- 
longing to this eftate had been taken upon an adjoining plantation, 
and fent home, guarded by two armed flaves, to Mr. Ebber ; 
which fugitive, during the time Ebber was reading the letter that 
accompanied him, found means to {pring afide, and again efcaped 
into the foreft. This incenfed the overfeer fo much, that he in- 
ftantly took revenge upon the two poor flaves that had bronght 
him. Tying them up in the carpenter’s lodge, he continued flog- 
ging them fo unmercifully, that captain Tulling thought proper to 
interfere, and beg for mercy; but, as in my cafe, his interference 
produced the oppofite effect’: the clang of the whip, mixed with 
their difmal cries, were heard 'to’continue fdr above an hour after, 
until one of them expiréd'under the cruel lafh, which put an end 
to the inhutnan cataftrophe.’ A law-fuit was inftantly commenced 
againt Ebbe? fér’/aflafination: He was convicted, but condemned 
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to no other punifhment than to pay the afore-mentioned hundted 
guitteas, which price of blood is always divided between the fifcal: 
and the proprietor of the deceafed flaye; it being a rule in Suri-: 
nam, that by paying a fine of ‘five hundred florins, not quite fifty 
pounds per head, any proprietor is at liberty to kill as many of his 
own negroes as.he pleafes; but if he kills thofe of his neighbour, 
he is alfo to pay him for the:lofs of his flave, the crime being firft 
fubftantiated, which is very difficult:in this country, where no. 
flave’s evidence can be admitted, Such is the legiflature‘of Dutch 
Guiana, in regard to negroes. ‘The above-mentioned Ebber was. 
peculiarly tyrannical; he tormented a boy of about fourteen called 
Cadetty, for the {pace of a whole year, by flogging him every day 
for one month; tying him down flat on his back, with his feet in 
the ftocks, for another; putting an iron triangle or pot-hook round 
his neck for a third, which prevented him from running away 
among the woods, or even from fleeping, except in an upright or 
fitting poflure; chaining him to the landing-place, night and day, 
to a dog’s kennel, with orders to bark at every boat or canoe that 
paffed for a fourth month; and fo on, varying his punifhment 
monthly, until the youth became infenfible, walking crooked, and 
almoft degenerated into a brute. This wretch was, however, very 
proud of his handfomeft flaves, and for fear of disfiguring their 
fkins, he has fometimes let them off with twenty lafhes, when, for 
their robberies and crimes, they had deferved the gallows. Such is 
the ftate of public and private juftice in Surinam, The wretch 
Ebber left thg Hope upon this occafion ; and his humane fucceffor, 
a Mr. Blenderman, commenced his reign by flogging every flave 
belonging to the eftate, male and female, for having over-flept their 
time in the morning about fifteen minutes. 

¢ The reader will, no doubt, imagine, that fuch cruelties were 
unparalleled; but this is not the cafe, they were even exceeded, 
and by a female too. 

-¢ A Mrs. S—lk—r going to her eftate in a tent-barge, a negro 
woman, with her fucking infant, happened to be paffengers, and 
were feated on the bow or fore-part of the boat, The child cry- 
ing, from pain, perhaps, or fome other reafon, could not be hufhed ; 
Mrs. S—lk—r, offended with the cries of this innocent little crea- 
ture, ordered the mother to bring it aft, and deliver it into her 
hands; then, in the prefence of the diftracted parent, fhe immedi- 
ately thruft i¢ out atone of the tilt-windows, where fhe held it un- 
der water until it was drowned, and then let it go. The fond mo- 
ther, in a ftate of defperation, inftantly leapt overboard into the, 
ftrean, where floated her beloved offspring, in conjunction with 
which fhe was determined to finifh her miferable exiftence. In 
this, however, fhe was prevented by .the exertions of the negroes 
who rowed the boat, and was punifhed by her miftrefs with three or 
four hundred lathes for her daring temerity.’’ “Vol. i. P. 327. pes 
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‘The reader is not, however, to imagine that the whole of 
thefe two volumes is confumed.in detailing fcenes of -horrer : 
there is much excellent Jocal defcription, and even fome hu- 
mour in different parts of the narrative. The character of 
the old Swifs colonel Fourgeoud, in particular, is fketched 
with a confiderable degree of pleafantry. Of the flate of 
manners and civilifation in this colony, the following anec- 
dotes will afford.a tolerable idea— 


‘ On the morning of the 22d, an elderly negro-woman, witha 
black girl about fourteen, entering my apartment, it would ‘be dif- 
ficult to exprefs my aftonifhment when fhe gravely prefented me 
her daughter, to become what fhe was pleafed to term my wife. I 
had fo little gallantry, however, as to reject the offer with a loud 
laugh ; but at the fame. time accompanied the refufal with a fmall 
but welcome prefent, with which they appeared perfectly fatisfied, 
and departed with every poflible demonftration of gratitude and re- 
fpe&t. The girls here, who voluntarily enter into thefe connec- 
tions, are fometimes mulattoes, fometimes Indians, and often ne- 
groes. They all exult in the circumftance of living with an Euro- 
pean, whonr in, general they ferve with the utmoft tendernefs and 
fidelity, and tacitly reprove thofe numerous fair onés who break 
through ties more facred and folemn. Young wonien of this de- 
feription cannot indeed be married, or connected in any other way, 
as moit of them are born cr trained up in a ftate of flavery ; and 
fo little is the praétice condemned, that while they continue faithful 
and conftant to the partner by whom they are chcezn, they are 
countenanced and encouraged by their neareft relations and friends, ' 
who call this a lawful miarriage, nay, even the clergy avail them- 
felves of this cuftom without reftraint; witnefs the rev. Mr. S—d- 
h—s, Mr. T—ll—t, &c, Many of the fable-coloured beauties” 
will however follow their own penchant without any reftraint what- 
ever, refufing with contempt the golden bribes of fome, ‘while on 
others they beftow their favours for a dram or a broken tobacco. 
pipe, if not for nothing. 

‘ The hofpitality I had experienced on our firft arrival i in the 
colony was not confined to that time only: I had a general invita- 
tion to vifit, befides his excellency the governor, and colonel Tex- 
ier, the commandant, in more than twenty refpectable farnilies, 
whenever it fuited my convenience ; fo that, though the officers of 
our corps had formed a regimental mefs, I had feldom the honour 
of their company. One gentleman, a Mr. Kennedy, in particu- 
lar, carried his politenefs. fo far, as not only to offer me the ufe of 
his carriage, faddle-horfes, and table, but even to prefent me with 
a fitie negro boy, named Quaco, to carry my umbrella as long as T 
remained ,in Surinam. ‘The other gentlemen of the regiment alfo: 


met with great civil.ges, . and the whole colony feemed anxious to 
teftify 
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teftify their refpect, by vying with each other in a conftant round; 
of feftivity. Balls, concerts, card-aflemblies, and every {pecies of 
amufement in their power, were.conftantly contrived for our enter-, 
tainment, The fpirit of conviviality next reached on board the men-, 
of-war, where we entertained the ladies with cold fuppers and danc- 
ing ypon the quarter-deck, under an.awning, till fix in the morn-, 
ing, generally concluding the frolic by a cavalcade, or an airing in, 
their carriages. This conftant routine of diffipation, which was 
rendered {till more pernicious by the enervating effects of an in- 
tenfely hot climate, where one is in a perpetual flate of perfpira- 
tion, already threatened to become fatal to two or three of our offi- 
cers. Warned by their example, I retired from all public companies, 


fenfible that by fuch means I could alone preferve my health, in a . 


country which has fuch a tendency to debilitate the human frame, 
that an European, however cautious to avoid exceffes, has always 
reafon to apprehend its dreadful effects. 

* Diffipation and luxury appear to be congenial to the inhabitants 


of this climate, and great numbers muft annually fall viétims to~ 


their very deftruétive influence. Their fatal confequences are in- 
deed too vifible in the men, who have indulged themfelves in in- 
temperance and other fenfual gratifications, and who appear withers 
ed and enervated in the extreme ; nor do the generality of the 
Creole females exhibit a more alluring appearance; they are lan- 
guid, their complexions are fallow, and the fkin even of the young 
ladies is frequently fhrivelled. This.is however not the cafe with 
all; and I have been acquainted with fome who, preferving a glow 
of health and frefhnefs in their lovely countenance, were intitled to 
contend for the prize of beauty with the faireft European. But, 
alas! the numbers of this laft defcription are fo fmall, that the co 
lonifts in their amours moft ufually prefer the Indian negro and 
mulatto girls, particularly on account of their remarkable cleanli- 
nefs, health, and vivacity. For the excefles of the hufbands in 
this refpe@, and the marked neglect which they meet from them, 
the Creole ladiés moft commonly, at a very early period, appear in 
mourning weeds, with the agreeable privilege however of making 
another choice, in the hopes of a better partner; nor are they long 
without another mate. Such indeed is the fuperior longevity of the 
fair females of Surinam, compared to that of the males (owing 
chiefly, as I faid, to their exceffes of all forts) that I have frequent- 
ly known wives who have buried four hufbands, but never met a 
man inthis country who had furvived two wives, 

‘ The ladies do not, however, always bear with the moft be- 
coming patience the flights and infults they thus meet with, in the 
expectation of a fudden releafe, but moftly perfecute their fuccefs+ 
ful fable rivals (even on fufpicion) with implacable hatred and the 
moft unrelenting barbarity ; while they chaftife their partners not 
only with a fhow of. ineffable contempt, but with giving in ae 
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the moft unequivocal marks of preference towards thofe gentlemen 
who newly arrive from Europe; which occafioned the trite pro- 
verb and obfervation in the colony, that the tropical ladies and 
the mufquitoes have an inftinétive preference for a newly-landed 
European : this partiality is indeed fo very extreme, and the proofs 
of it fo very apparent and naufeous, that fome command of temper 
is neceflary to prevent the difguft which fuch behaviour muft 
naturally excite, particularly where the object is not very inviting ; 
nay, it was even publicly reported at Paramaribo, that two of thefe 
Tropical Amazons had fought a duel for the fake of one of 
our officers.’ Vol. i. P. 25. 


We have already intimated that the firft part of this work 
is, in general, better written than the concluding parts, in 
which we difcover, occafionally, not only very coarfe lan- 

uage, but confiderable inaccuracies, and fome bad grammar. 
Even in the preface, a few inftances of falfe concord occur, 
fuch as, ‘ Tyranny are expofed,’— ‘ If the plain .and 
manly truth are of any avail,’ &c.—Should the work, there- 
fore, reach a fecond edition (which from its interefting con- 
tents, we think may reafonably be expected), we earneftly 
recommend to the author to fubmit it to the revifion of fome 
intelligent friend, who may prune it of a few excrefcences, and 
particularly of the profanenefs which-{ometimes difgufts the 
reader, and who. may at leaft give it, what no publication 
ought to be deficient in, grammatical corredinefs, 

‘The engravings are executed in a ftyle of uncommon ele- 
gance, and are ufeful and pleafing illuftrations of the nar- 
Tative. 





4 New. Inquiry into the Sufpenfion of Vital A&ion, in Cafes 
of Drowning and Suffocation. Being an Attempt to concen- 
irate into a more Luminous Point of View, the f{cattered 
Rays of Science, re[peéting that interefling though myfterious 
Subjeé. To elucidate the Proximate Coufe, to appreciate 
the prefent Remedies, and to point out the beft Method of 
refloring Animation. By A. Fothergill, M. D. F. R.S. 
ise. ce. 8vo. 35. Boards. Rivingtons. 1795. 


HIS is an anfwer to the following queftions propof- 

ed by the Royal Humane Society,—1. ‘ What is the 
proximate caufe of death in the various kinds of fuffoca- 
tion?’ 2.‘ What are the moft judicious means to be‘em- 
ployed to reftore animation ?*® ‘To this Inquiry the gold me- 
dal of the Society was adjudged, as appears from the /uminous 
oration of the prefident, which is prefixed to the work. \° 
In the introductory part of the Inquiry the author — 
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the merits and importance of the Huniane Society, after 
which he tells us,that— - 


‘ On the prefent interefting, but truly recondite fubje&, much 
has been already difcovered—but much ftill remains to be ex- 
plored— _* 

‘ In the profecution of this laborious undertaking, as in the ar- 
duous attempt to afcend the Andes, no fooner have we joyfully 
gained the overfhadowing fummit, which bounded our view, thaw 
the horizon widens, and difclofes ftill higher eminences, which op- 
poie frefh obftacles to our progrefs ! 


* Hills peep o’er hills——and Alps on Alps arife.’ P, xvi. 


Difficult and difcouraging as thefe circumftances may feem, 
the do€tor thinks them by no means infurmountable. They 
ought, in his opinion, ‘ to ftimulate our ardour and renew 
our zeal,’ 7 

He here modeftly apologifes for not having made ‘ a new 
feries of experiments on brute animals.’. We think with him 
that knowledge is much too dear, when it can only be pur- 
chafed at the expenfe of humanity; and are clearly of opinion 
that it is highly immoral and criminal to facrifice the lives of 
other creatures to afcertain a {peculative point. 

The ‘ Obfervations on Life and the Comparative Faculties 
of Man and other Animals’ afford the reader nothing new. 
The doétor has indeed only juft touched upon the moft pro- 
minent parts of the fubje&t.. What we know refpecting the 
foul, he feems to think, amounts to nothing more than this, 
that man has a fenrient principle exifting within him, which 
thinks, refleéts, combines ideas, and performs various opera- 
tions apparently incompatible with any modification of mat- 
ter hitherto difcovered. ‘ And with this knowledge,’ fays he, 
‘I apprehend we muft at laft endeavour to reft contented. 
For if this fentient or thinking principle be immaterial, ,it 
cannot be an obje& of our fenfes; and if it be not an cbject 
of our fenfes, it will probably ever elude our keeneft re- 
fearches.’ 

On fimple vitality or fenfitive life, the doctor’s remarks 
are judicious, though they do not. prefent us with much no- 
velty of remark. . He conceives, and perhaps juftly, that— 


‘ The principle of vitality does not appear to be feated in the 
blood or animal fluids; nor. to have confined its refidence to the 
ftomach, the heart, or even to the brain, though parts, which 
phyfiologifts have emphatically termed vital organs.. Where then 
fhall we look next for this fugitive being’. While we attempt to 
trace it to this or that organ, and_perfift in . confidering it as a /e- 


parate living principle inhabiting fome fecret recefs of the fyflem, 
- it 
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it will continue to elude the fearch; and we fhall probably at length 


be convinced, that philofophers have been purfuing for many cen- 
turies paft, a mere phantom of the imagination.’ pP. 11. 


Organization he confiders.as only a condition or neceflary 
ftep towards animation. 

From this the doétor is led to the confideration of irritabi- 
lity, in which Haller has fuppofed vitality to eonfift. But here 
we meet with nothing fatisfactory : indeed the matter is very 
flightly handled. . Re{pecting the eflence of the foul, the in- 
timate nature of irritability, and the means by which they are 
connected with an organized body, the author thinks we. ate 
totally ignorant ; though we cannot mene their exiftence : 


Caufa latet—vis eff notiffima. 


© Life therefore, fays he, confifts in motion, and the animal 
machine, during its exiftence, exhibits perhaps the moft curious 
perpetuum mobile in Nature. All its vital motions proceed: in a 
complete circle, of which we neither know beginning nor ends 
Thus the heart and vafcular fyftem propel the fluids, while thefe 
again ~ftimulate the veflels which contain them. Emotions of 
the foul infigence the body, arid bodily affections difturb the 
foul. The circulation- of the blood imparts energy to the 
brain, andl affections of the brain diforder the circulation of 
the blood. Circulation im @ great meafure regulates fecretion, 
and fecretion circulation. The ftomach fympathizes with all 
the vital organs, and all the vital organs with the ftomach.’ 


P. 14. 


‘The intelligent phyfiologift will readily perceive that the 
definition of our author is equally open to objection, and not 
lefs befet with, difficulties, than. thofe which he has ares: 
Life is furely fomething more than mere motion. 
~ After this, the doctor gives us an account of the manner in 
which vital ation is fuppofed to be fufpended in drowning, 
hanging, by noxious airs, and from fmothering. 

On this part of the fubje&t he has done little more than 
merely c collect the refults. of the experiments which have been 
made with a view to afcertain thefe points. 

The explanation of the nature of vital air, and of refpira- 
tion, and its effects on the blood, is, we believe, tolerably cor- 
seét, though much too confined. Animal-heat, and its connec- 
poo with refpiration, is treated in the fame concife and-fummary 

. Indeed the author hardly feems to have been fufficiently 
full on thefe heads for the complete illuftration of the different 
points of the fubjeét of his inquiry to which he has occafion to 
apply them. At leaft, if he had taken a more comprchenfive 


view of thefe parts of his fubjeét, the work would have been 
more 
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more valuable and more complete. -It is indeed upon our ob- 
taining a full-and.corre&t knowledge of the effects of thefe 
poeta agents, that a-confiderable part of the difficulty of 
the inveftigation depends... : ) / | 

An account of the proximate caufe of death in cafes of 
drowning and fuffocation is here introduced; and the objec- 
tions which ‘the doétor has made''to the various opinions 
which have been maintained on this curious fubje& are in 
general pertinent ; though they donot, in our’ idea, go fo 
far in overturning the, opimions to which they are eppofed, 
as_the author fuppofes. 

On the whole, the do€tor’s, conclufion on the fubject. is, 
that the effeCts of the various kinds of, {uffocation are fo very 
fimilar that they may be confidered as depending on the fame 
caufe, viz. the deprivation of yital air. ‘This animating fluid, 
derived from the atmofphere, being effential to refpiration, 
and refpiration to life, he thinks, leads to the following chain 
of caufes and effects. - 


‘ No fooner is the vital air excluded, than refpiration is {ifpended ; 
refpiration being ‘fufpended, the paflage of the blood through the 
lungs is intercepted, and of courfe through the whole fyftem.— 
The a@tion of the-heart being impeded. by the fame caufe, the 
circulation is fuppreffled. The brain, unfupported by the circula- 
tion, being unable to.exert its imfluence, the mental and: corpo- 
real a&tions teafe, and the mind is no longer conicious of the flate 
of the body. The blood being deprived of its power of generating 
heat, a coldnefs diffufes itfelf over the fyflem. Unlefs aid be now 
properly adminiftered, the principle of irritability gradually for- 
fakes the fibres, firft in the extreme parts, afterwards in the heart 
itfelf, when the animal dies. at 

‘ From an attentive confideration of the various phenomega 
thus brought into a fmall compafs, the order in which they fuc- 
ceed one another, and the effeéts which enfue, does it not appear 
evident that, in thefe different fpecies of fuffocation, the exclu- 
fion of vital air from the lungs is the primary caufe of fufpended 
refpiration, arid that fufpended refpiration is the immediate caufe 
of the fafpenfion of the other vital actions? But fince vital a¢tion 
may be fufpended by various caufes without being extinguifhed, 
it is mow well known that perfons, labouring under fuch a ftate 
of fufpenfion, may often yet be recovered by renewing the action. 
Such a critical fituation#however, may not improperly. be confi- 
dered a3 an<intermediate ftep between fife and death. If to this 
fucceeds the extinétion of- irritability or of that ofcillatory principle 
(whatever it may be) which renders the heart and mufcular fibres 
Auiceptible of ftimulus, it conftitutes the proximate caufe of death. 
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The: doétor. here’ proceeds to examine: more /u//j_ the ime 
fluence of vital air in the animal economy. In much, how- 
ever, of what he has advanced, efpecially refpeCting irritability, 
there is not any thing new. The view which Doctor Brown 
has taken of this. very interefting fubjeét-comprehends much 
of the fame kind of reafoning with that which has engaged 
the author’s attention in the prefent inquiry. _ In fome re- 
fpeéts the former has not indeed gone fo far as Doctor Fo: O- 
thergill : for the latter concludes, that— 


¢ As irritability co-exifts with animal heat, and keeps pace with 
it through life, it probably proceeds from'a fimilar caufe. But 
animal ‘heat “has already’ been fhewn to depend on vital air, for 
without vital ‘air’ yio ‘Heat cain be .generated. May not vital air 
then, fo effential to heat, be “confidered a the proximate caufe 
of irritability, agreeably to what I have hinted at in a former 
Effay?—Hints on Animation, p.122.’ Pp. 67. 


This being admitted, our author fuppofes that we may better 
account for the following circumitances — 


¢ rf. Why irritability in a ftate of excitation may be: deemed 
the principle of life. 

‘aly.. Why irritability is.increafed by, breathing pure vital 
air. 

¢ 3ly. Why noxious air, by deltrayitig irritability, and de 

riving the mufcles of vital air, kills an animal fooner thin ‘othe 
modes of fuffocation. 

‘ 4ly.. Why ‘the heart, being ftimulated with blood that has 
juft received oxygen in its paflage through the. lungs, poffefies 
more heat and irritability than any other mi:fcle in the body. 

‘ sly. Why its right cavity, containing a greater quantity of 
heat evolved in a fenfible form, is more irtitable than the left, 
which receives it in a latent ftate. And, confequently, why the 
vital’ motion of the right furvives that of. the left. 

¢ 6ly. Why the calces of metals,»in confequence of the vital air 
which they imbibe during calcination or folution of mineral acids, 
become far more active medicines than the metals themfelves. 
Hence the extraordinary power which calcined- mercury, corrofive 
fublimate, red precipitate, and lunar. -cauftic, though applied in 
very minute quantity, are found to exert on the irritable fibres. 

‘ aly. Finally, Why ‘vital air promifes to afford  the-moft 
effectual antidote againft the baleful efitwéts of mephitic vapours, 
putrid animal effluvia, and other spain of noxious air, which 
fuddenly extinguifh human life.’ p..67. 


Having endeavoured to trace the nature of animal heat and irri- 
-tability ftill farther, and to fhow that they have their origin in vital 
air, the doctor proceeds to undertake a tafk of much greater dif- 
ficulty, 
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ficulty, and which has hitherto eluded the keeneft refearch 
of the phyfiologift : it is, to account for fenfibility and volun- 
tary motion, or the caufe that actuates the brain and nervous 
fyftem. .Qn this fubje&t we have not met, in any of the 
numerous attempts that have been made, with any thing that _ 
feemed to apptoach to truth; nor is the hypothefis or con- 
jeCture of doétor Fothergill, which fuppofes the nervous in 
fitierice t6 depend on eleétricity, more fatisfactéry. It is a 
conclufion which is involved in confiderable difficulty, and which 
would feem to feft upon infufficient data. Neither the beau. 
tiful difcovery of profeflor Galvani, ttor the ingenious experi~ 
ments of Dr. Valli or Dr. Fowler; though they miay be thought 
favourable to fuch ana opinion by fothe, afford any very 
{trong or convincirig proofs of the juftnefs of the author’s 
pofition. | 

__ We hall therefore quit this unprofitable part of the inquiry, 
and proceed to the confideration of the more practical con~’ 
clufioris‘of the author. From the principles which the dottor 
has laid down, it follows that the circumftances mentioned 
below are unfavourable to reeovery from drowning. 


¢ 1, A pletheric, afthmatic, or heétie habit. 2. Intenfe éold, 
or fubmerfion under icé, 3: Water imbibed into the lungs. 
4. Intoxication. 5. Timidity.. 6 Hotror.. 

+ This laft, probably, furpaffes alt the reft, for when extreme 
terror feizes a poor timid fufferer, deftitute of prefence of 
mind, the terrific idea at once arrefts the principle of life, and in= 
ftantly cuts off every refource, Hence may be conceived why 
fomie periffi irrecoverably during the firft momemts of fubmers 
fion, 

‘ On the contrary, why a firm habit, fobriety, fortitude of mind, 
and a warm. feafon may all tend to protraét life, and facititate reco- 
very. Hf to thefe be added a fkill in diving, a: accidental floate 
ing of the body withthe face upwards, or above all, the foramen 
ovale remaining oper (as in fome rare inftances happens through 
life), we may account why certain perfons refilt the watery element 
fo much longer than others: And why a few remarkable efcapes 
of this fort have, in former timés, been exaggerated into miracles, 
and given rife to the moft in¢redible:ftories.’ P. 88. 


Several practical remarks of confiderable utility are intro- 
duced in this part of the performance. 


On the procefs of nature in reftoring animation, wef, 
little more than ingenious conjecture. From the ide. £ h | 
the author entertains refpecting the proximate ~4'°.° e 
fufpenfion of vital action, it is natural to covlude, im me 
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6 Be Negri Slaves. 3 
é THiat the itt grand indication is to renew the a@ion’ ‘oF the luhys, 
‘in order to open a free paflage to the blood through that’ organ’: 
_ * adly, To excite'the energy, or propulfive! power of thé heart, 
‘in order to enable’ it to overcome the refiftance.’ >. 162. 
, vy 


_. On the-means belt adapted to: the reftoration.of fufpended 
sefpiration, and the moft advantageous methods of applying 
them, the.dogtor’s* obfervations: and directions are clear, 
dericrons and ufeful. ; 

yan ‘any Appendix we have a defeription of the neceflary in- 

rumen, ;qnd a few hints, for their improvement. - On the 
whole, this,,is a. judicioug.and valuable performance, though 
orf fome,. and thofe pethaps the. more, important points, the 
author's . conclufions, remain ,to be confirmed by the feft of 


future experiment. 
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b> SFecoflat from. theiGerman of the Prefdent. de Keszebue. 
Svc. 3Zsaifemeds {Cale aud Davies. 17966 —- wo! 


EADIE has .well olfferved, that ‘to inffru@, is an end 
wtomdimon:tolall'godd writing, to all poetry, all hiftory, all 
Youd philofophy. ,But ef thefe,latt, the pringipal_end,.is to 
aniract sand if: this- fingl¢ endibe accomplithed,. the philefo- 
phen arid: thelhiftoriat will-beialloweéd to haye acquitted them- 
felves well; ibut:the poet! mutt do.a great deal, fomthe fake of 
pleafure oniy3 atid:if he fail to pleafe, he may imdeed deferve 
prare onior hewaceoutits, but as:a poct he has. dene nothing ,” 
The German tragic writers are wholly free from the old 
Acélaination arid. dull’ ftatelinefs of the French fchool; but 
they too frequently exempt themfelves from, this,—the. poet’s 
firft:duty,—1O GIv= PLEASURE. With theexception, per- 
haps, ‘of Lefling, they all overitep.the boundary which di- 
wides the tragic : from: the horrid ; ‘the former of which.(we 
avail ourfelves of.the forcible expreflions of Dr. , Darwin) 
* confifts of diftrefs. attended with pity, which is faid to be al- 
ied to love, the. :moft»agsecable:of all our pailions.+ and the 
latter in diftrefs, accompattied with difguft, which inaligd ta 
hate,.and is one of our moft difagreeable fenfations, Hence 
en horrid {cénes of cruelty are reprefented, wé with to dif- 
Be. their. exiftence, and voluntarily exert outfelvés ‘td e- 
gedy on the deception : ‘whereas the bittef cup of truéfra- 


led with fome fweet confolatory” drops, which 


ie sei out Ba and we continue to contemplate the intéreft- 
on, w 


Bot. Gar. Vol. ¥ + p. 95. 
ts Thele readies *Yaly with peculiar force againft the tragedy 


now 


& a delight which it is not eafy to explain.’ 
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now before us. “The author indeed, in his Préface, * entreats 
his readers, fpectators, and critics, ‘not to confider this piece 
merely as a drama. .Itds intended to reprefent at one view all 


the horrible cruelties which are praétifed towards our black - 


brethren: | The poet hasgiven them.a fimple cloathing, with- 
out any of the embellifhments of invention.’ 

This pie¢e; however, is fo far a drama, that it has been 
acted; and from this cirgumftance we may fairly eftimate the 
dftrength of the German nerves. . For the truth of the fhock- 
ing facts which he has introduced in his tragedy, Kotzebue 
refers us to Raynal, Selle, Sprengel, Ifert, and the Black 
Code: but furely he fhould have remembered, that a number 
of fcattered events, each of whichthas a¢tually taken place, 
may yet, by being combined into one piece, make a more im- 
probable hiftory than that: of: the feven champions of Chrift- 
endom.: Far be it from us to countenance the falfe and cow- 
ardly fenfibility which »would prevent the rich and the happy 
from making themfelves acquainted with the diftrefles of their 
fellow-creatures. _We believe that ehormities, at which a 
Caligula might have turned pale, ‘have been committed in the 
Weft Indies, and {tit may be committed ; and even if tyranny 
fhould be compelted to relax and foften her features, the trade 
itfelf muft ever difgrace our country, afd-even our nature. It 
is undoubtedly our duty to learn and to publifh its cruelties ; 
but we contend that the theatre is not the fit place, nor poetry 
the proper vehicle. : | 

The negroes in this tragedy: are all heroes and heroines, 
diftinguifhed by a ftrength of intelle&t; a refinement of fen- 
timent, and a fublimity of virtue, which would be almoft mar- 
vellous among the beft and moft cultivated Europeans. ‘The 
author, like a fkilful ventriloquift, throws his own voice and 
fentiments into the motiths of all his charatters. “This, how- 
ever, feeims to have been néceflary, in order to make the piéce 
interefting as a drama: and we muft except, from the remark, 
the character of the/rich planteb (John) which is copceived 
boldly and truly, and managed with 'the hand of a matter. 
His {neering obfervations on the ufe of the word ‘ heart,’ in 
pages 11 and 13, are admitably characteriftic.. We have fe- 
lected, as fpecimens of the author’s genius, the following 
dialogues from the firft act of the play, as being in themfelyes 
truly beautiful and pathetic, and- not chargeable with thofe 
blood-freezing incidents and narrations which crowd on our 
feclings ‘in moft of the other feenes— 


* William. Brother, do you know you ere carrying on a vile 


trade? 
‘ John. How fo? 


Fa ¢ William. 
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‘ Williqgm. 1 cannot relifh a morfel in. your houfe. : 

‘ John. Lam forry for that. | 

‘ William, 1 find no repofe in your beds. 

« Fchn. “I fleep- very well. | 

‘ William. When the overfeer flogs out the poor flaves at fun~ 
rife, do their cries.never wake you? 

‘ Fohn. I am-ufed to it. | 

‘ William. Righteous God ! is it in the nature-of man to tecon- 
ile himfelf to every. thing, and even to wean hienfelf from common 
humanity ?, 

* Foha. What, can y do? You would’not have me ‘cultivate the 

fugar-ezmes myfelf? i 
< ¢ William. And is it abfolutely neceflary ey fhould be culti- 
vated ? 

‘ John. What a wonderful queftion ! 

‘ William. Tell. me, brother, do you think flaves are men ?—I 
bet a wager he is often afked this queftion. 

« Fohu. I tyeat them as men. 

¢ William. (ironically) Indeed? 

*  Fohn. I give them to eat and to drink. 

* William. You do the fame to your dogs. 

‘ John. And they are not much better than dogs. Believe me, 

‘brother, they are a race}. deftined by nature to flavery. 

‘ William. Where has God ftamped the mark’ of flavery on 

them ? 
~'© Fohn. They defcend from Cain, they are black, becaufe the 
father of their family was the firft who killed his brother. 

‘ William. Excellent ! | 

« Fohn. They are cunning, vicious and ftupid.. They acknow- 
ledge the fuperiority of our minds, and of courfe the juftice of our 
‘dominion. 

* William. They are ftupid fidgude Savery deftroys all energy 
cof mind ; they are ill-difpofed, but they do not fhew it to you, as. 
you defetve. They lie, becaufe no one dares to {peak the truth te 
‘tyrants, » "They acknowledge the fuperiority of our minds becaufe 
.we keep them in eternal j ignorance.s andthe juftice of our domi- 
inion, becaufe we abufe their weaknefs—Alas? you have done 
-every thing in the world to depreciate thefe unhappy wretches, and 
then you complain that,they are ftupid and evil- inclined, 

¢ Fohn: But were not negroes born to be flaves ? - 

‘ William, Certainly not. No man can be born. @’ flave. 
- Whether you.aré a.prince,’ or a father, who gave you that right ? 

* John. But if the negro fold himfelf! He. is maiter of his life, 

why not alfo of, his liberty? He himfelf fixes the price. 
6 William: The liberty of man is invaluable ! 
¢ Fohn. So much the worfe for him, if he fells me a treafure be- 


dow its proper worth, He is the fool, but Lam no knave. 
¢ William, 
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* William. Sell himfelf? he dares not, becaufe he dares not do 
all that ao unjuft mafter requires of him as a flave-—-He belongs to 
hie Grft mafter, to God, who never gave him his liberty! a man 
may fell his life as a foldiers but not the abufe of bis live asa 
flave. 

‘ John, But the greateft part of them were made prifoners: in 
battle ; if we had not intervened they would have fuffered death. 

‘ William. They never would have been made prifoners but for 
you. Their battles are your work. And if the conqueror makes 
a bad ufe of his viétory, why would you be his accomplice? 

§ Fohn. But feveral were criminals who would have been cen- 
demned to death by this time in their own country, 

* William, And are you the African hangman's deputy ? 

‘ Fohn. At leaft, are they not juft as happy here, as there ? 

* William. Then, why do’ they figh without intermiflion after 
their own country ?, Why would they chufe rather to live with ti- 
gers and lions than with you? ‘Why dothey poifon and hang them- 
felves? Why out of nine millions of flaves which the new world 
received, are feven and an half dead ? 

‘ Fohn. Da other -nations treat ‘them better than we Englifh- 
men ? 

* William, Alas,no! The Spaniard makes the negroes compa- 
nions of his indolence, the Portuguefe makes them fibfervient to 
his vices, and the Dutchman abutes them.as the victims of his ava- 
rice. The Frenchman makes thém bend to laborious work,. and 
often refufes them neceffaries ; but he fometimes laughs with them, 
which lightens their mifery. The Englifhman never laughs, never 
fhews them any condefcenfion. 

‘ Fohn. I will level all your pretended philofophy at one ftroke; 
without us, they néver would have known the Chriftian religion, — 
They exchange their freedom for the falvation of their fouls, 

‘ William, Oh divine lawgiver! how couldft thou forefee that 
fuch cruelties could be juftified from thy mild precepts !—If reli- 
gion fanctifies the crime, away with it for ever! Harangueloudly, 
ye fervants of the church ! Preach loudly againft it! Zeal would 
here be wifdom, and filence tran{greflion. 

¢ Johny. This is all idle declamation, imported from the univerfi- 
ties. At this rate we fhall grow no coffee-trees, nor ripen any 
fugar-canes. You are.in poffeffion of a fine fortune, which our 
father acquired by means of the negro-flaves, and it makes you 
happy, is notthat true?” ~ [ Exit funiling, 

‘ William (aloe). Alas’ he is right! I bluth for every fhilling 
in my pocket ! every morfel I put into my mouth is embittered by 
phe tears of fuffering human nature. 

“SCENE VIL. 
¢ Witiiam, Apa, and LILLI. 
- $4ga, Good white man, do I find you alone? Be not angry. 
F 3 Whea° 
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When, juft now, your brother was fo unkind to me, I plainly faw 
that it gave you concern, and it immediately occurred:to me, apply 
to William, he will proteét thee. Geet white man, I implore thee 
to protect me ° 

© Lilli. Thy eyes are like thy father’ S, friendly good eyes. - 

© William. My dear child, would to God'I could help thee ! 

‘ Ada. Godwill affitt shee i in it, certainly. » I am a poor inno 
cent creature who never crufhed a worm eeagneey 5 5 why then am t 
fo tormented ? 

‘ William. Do you call it being tormented, to be beloved ? 

* Ada. And do you call that love, which your brother requires ? 

‘ Lilli. Have you forgot the burning cottor and needles ? 

‘ William, To ‘be crabbed, and morofe, is a habit with him. 
You fhould overlook that. 

* Ada. I cannot, if I would.—I have not room in my heart for 
two men. 

* William. Have you left a lover behind you in Africa? 

¢ Ada, Only a lover? much more than a lover! a hufband! 

¢ William. It is plain you are not a European. 

¢ Ada. We had hardly been as long married as the banana is in 
bloom—We lived on the coait ; the fea gave us fith, the foreft be- 
hind fuppliéd us with wild fowl, on each fide of us were the green 
feedlings of Turkifh wheat, anda in the centre of ail, ourfelves, and 
one heart betwixt us—Believe me, we had enough, 

‘ William. 1 do indeed believe thee, my goad child. 

‘ Ada. A little bag with baked Turkey-meal quieted our hun- 
ger, and when I brought home my calabafli of an evening full of 
palm-wine, it was more refrefhing to us than rum is to the whites. 
And when we refted together at night on the fame woven mat, our 
fleep was f{weeter than’ that of our chief on his European carpet. 
Something was with us, and about us, that breathed ferenity and a 
fenfe of joy, and to which we knew not how to give a name. 
It was love ! 

‘ William. And who deftroyed your tranquil happinefs ? 

‘ Ada, Some white men ftole me while my hufband was abfent. 
They fold Ada, the ftolen flave, to your brother, but they could 
not feli the loving and beloved Ada, Between thofe walls of in- 
twined palm branches breathes yet the fpirit of my love. ' 

‘ William, Of what ufe is this énthufiaftic fidelity to a hufband 
whom thou wilt never fee again? 

¢ Ada. I fee him continually, and he is before my eyes-every 
where !—Oh you muft not talk me“out of my laft hope !—Never 
fee him again?—-What good ¢#n it do thee to tear from the hand 
of an unhappy wretch, the ftraw to which he clings ? and fuppof- 
ing you in the right, what is this inflant of time to me ?—this little 


foot of land which you call the world?——A day’ will come when I 
, 7 fhall 
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-thall fee him !—Is it? not true.that» you” believe ,in a better life, 


where negroes are allowed to be happy? +...) 

© Lilli, Let us-laugh then at our white tyrants! This’ cant 
always laft.—Our chief called himfelf matter ‘of heaven and. earth, 
but the earth has obtained its .maftery, over, him, and has covered 
him. Is it not fo? the whites torment us for a feafon,-but when 
it grows too bad, we have a friend who is no frierid to them, He 
bears a hideous name.- He is,called, Death.. But who would afk 
the name of his deliverer ? Who would take fright at the name of 
his benefactor ? Huzzah, Ada! Life is only.a-toy; we are no 
longer children, we throw it away. 

‘ William, Cheerful girl! you fuit yourfelf to your lot! . 

‘ Lili, I was born in Congo... In Congo and Loango, we are 
ever gay ; we live to-day, and enjoy to-day, and think not of ,the 
morrow. Of courfe hofpitality dwells in our cottages, and we ab- 
hor all meannefs. Therefore we call you Europeans clofe-handed. 
We think not of the paft, we count our years no more thanwwe do 
the drops of water which the great river revolves. under our feet. 
We believe in the great God Numbo, but who is too much’exalt- 
ed to care about us. In Congo and. Loango,,we ,could laugh 
whole days at trifles. Our young men are excellent mimics. They 
underftand imitating the cries of animals. They, are enlivened 
whenever they hear mufic, and dancing never fatignes them. 

‘ William, Contented people! 

‘ Lilli. Shall I teach you to be always cheerful ? 

‘ William. Then thou wilt teach me whata thoufand European 
philofophers have failed in. 

‘ Lilli, Nothing eafier. Only obferve two rules» Do-nothing 
wrong, and rife hungry from table. By this means the foul and 
body, will always remain in health. I take care of the pm, and 
your brother of the other. (/e laughs.) 

* William. Golden rules! wai 

‘Lilli, Why golden? I would not confide in the man who 
compares every thing that is beautiful and good to gold.—-Rather 
call them rules‘ of the fun, for they warm the heart; or rule’. 6f 
death; ‘for’they teach“us to die cheerfully. Thy father was well 
acquainted with them. I ane rejoice when I recolleét’ how ovr 
old mafter died. ' : | 
$ William, Thow rejdiceht? . =. 

* Lilli, Yes indeed! he fat on a chair in. this room— 

‘ William. (haftily) In this room? Where? Where? 

Lilli.. (pointing to the fpot) There he fat. 
William. (agitated) There ?—Go on. 

¢ Lilli. He called in’ all. his flaves.—Children, he faid, I am 
going to God.—Father, we cried, give us thy bleffing !—sthen he 
blefled us, and we’ bleffed him. He fmiled—and we cried. 


.\* William. I fee then thou canft not always laugh, 
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¢ Lilli, Why not? Do you mean becaufe of the tears which are 
rolling down my cheeks ? When I cry in this way, my heart at the 
‘fame time laughs, © 

* William. Good, tmiable creature ! 

* Lilli. Of what uufe are fmooth words to us ? Do not praife us, 
but help us. 

‘ William. 1 canbe. 

¢ Lilli, Why not?- Are you not a fon of our old mafter ? 

* William. 1 am but the youngeft brother. 

¢ Lilli. Is it then only in the power of the elder brother to do 
good Divide your riches as you will, but the right of doing good 
ought to be equally fhared between brothers.—You are filent? You 
‘eonfider Ada and me with compaflion ?—Oh trouble not. yourfelf 
about me; my guardian angels are Hope and Cheerfulnefs ; but 
‘protect Ada, fhe is in want of both. 

* Ada. Prote& me, good white man! 

‘ William. What can I do ?—I have offered my brother a large 
-fum for thy liberty ;—he refufed it, 

‘ Lilli. He refufed money ! poor Ada! if he love thee more 
than money, then thou art loft! 

‘ Ada. Oh, if thy father had lived but a few weeks longer, the 
veffel was then equipping to carry me to my hufband’s arms.— My 
benefa@tor died———Well, I too can die | 

‘ Lilli, Wear’ft thou—Poor Ada! Look at her, Is fhe not 
beautiful as the flower Gloriofa? and fhe is ftill more good than 


‘beautjful.—Fy ! you are horrid people! we lacerate our bodies ; 


you, your fouls—We believe that the {cars on our faces add to 
our beauty; you confider your vices as ornaments,——Which ought 
to reprove the other?’ Pp. 26. 


. We have had. no opportunity of comparing’ the tranflation 
with the original. ‘The language is every have corre&t and 
appropriate.—The faft lines of the prefident de Kotzebue’s 
dedication to the Danifh counfellor of juftice, &c. exhibits 
a charming picture of rural fimp.jcity,,and literary. leifure, 
and will leave pleafant impreflions, gn the: minds of our 





yeaders— 


‘ Here in rural folitude, at a diftance from all that can be juftly 
or unjuftly called great, furrounded ‘only by the charms of nature; 
here, where love, friendfhip, independence crown my head daily 
with freth flowers ;. from hence will I ftretch out my hand tomy 
brave friend, and intreat bim in the midft of his more public walk, 
fometimes to caft an eye on the peaceful fhore, where his friend ‘has 


raifed himfelf a cottage under fhady:elms,’.. P. vi, 


: ‘An 














OITA 


Aa Hiftorical Treatife.of a Suit im Equity :,in which isattempte 
ed a fcientific Deduétion of the Proceedings uwfed on the Equity 
Sides of the Courts of Chancery,and FA ah from the Com- 
mencement of the Suit to the Decree and Appeal) with occa- 
fional Remarks on their Import and Efficacy; and an introduce 
tory Difcourfe on the Rife and Progre/s of the equitable Fu- 
rifdiction.of thofe Courts. By Charles Barton, of theInner 
Temple, Barrifter at Law. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Clarke and 
Son. . 1796. omerig’ 


‘THERE is no department of publication to which the dif- 

grace of book-making can be more juftly attributed than 
fin the profeflion of the law: where one author or editor of a 
law-book difcovers a depth of acquaintance with the princi- 
ples of the f{cience, and a valuable extent of profefhional erue 
dition, there are very many ( /ervum pecus /) who obtrude their 
uninftrutive jargon, or clumfy compilations, to a degree of 
frequency, which operates asa heavy tax on the pur/e and the 
patience of the legal public. 

Whether from indigence or oftentation,—whether to get a 
few pounds, or to pleafe vanity by a name in the title- page,— 
from whatever caufe thisilliberal practice may originate, it can- 
not be too feverely reprobated, as tending to encourage idlenefs 
among the junior members of the profeflion, and greatly to 
diminifh the literary refpe€&t which (for we think there is no 
good reafon to the contrary) ought to be commanded by publi- 
cations of the legal kind, as well as by thofe in any other {ci- 
ence. It becomes our duty, as reviewers, to exclaim, and to 
exclaim ftrongly, againft this evil, though we do not mean to 
apply thefe our animadverfions, in their full.extent, to the 
production before us. : 

The author himfelf {peaks of it in the following terms— 


* The principal defign of the following fketch, is to furnifh the 
ftudent with fuch a knowledge of the proceedings in our courts of 
equity, as may enable him to underftand them {cientifically, and 
prepare them with accuracy. It is fubmitted to the judgment of 
the profeflion with, it is hoped, a becoming diffidence, but without 
apprehentfion ; (of what?) for however confcious the author may 
be of his own deficiency, he is equally fenfible of their liberality : 
every allowance, he is perfuaded, will be made for the errors of a 
firft attempt, and fome, perhaps, for the unavoidable inaccuracies 
of a firft imprefiion.’ . 


This is certainly very modeft language; but we are by no 
means perfuaded of the neceflity of fuch a publication, as the 
books from which it is compiled, generally form apart of the 
library of the youngeft ftndent ; with a trifling labour of re- 
7 -fearch, 
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fearch, Harrifon’s Chancery. Practice, Mitford’s. Pleadings» 
and Woodeffon’ s Vinerian Lectures, will fupply ample infor 
mation, both theoretical and pratical, on the fubje&t. Mr. 
Barton’s notes to this hiftoti¢al treatife have ho@beér a claim 
to the praife of cet though not to much onginality of 
matter. 


+ 





Maifcellaneous Works of Edward Gibbon, Ejq. 
(Continued from Vol. XVIII p. 256.) 


JN a former Review, we prefented our readers witha fketeh 
of the life of Mr. Gibbon; and we thall now tubmit to their 
fal the moft interefting of thofe letters which, with his 
life, form the firft volume. Some of thefe, as fteorig proots 
of the early period at which his genius began to difplay itfelf, 
mult be welcome; anc fome, from announcing his opinions 
concerning a revolution which has thaken Europe to the centre, 
will engage attention. Of the-firft deicription are the letters 
to Mr. Gefner ; and of the laft are a few from his correfpon- 
dence with Lord Sheffield. 

The firft letter to Mr. Gefner contains fome doubts con- 
cerning Pifo, to whom Horace ‘addreffed his Art of Poetry, 
and the time of Catullus’ death; it was written in French, 
though we have adopted the tranflation: and when we confi- 
<ier that it was written by a youth who had fcarcely completed 
his nineteenth year, we confeis we feel, in perufing: -it, 
the higheit admiration at this proof of his premature: gemus, 
of his extenfive reading, of his pointed obfervations.. : 


4 


-* Mrs Gresow: to Mr, Geswer. 

¢ Sir, 

* Among the Romans, that generous people, who had fo many 
inftitutions “worthy of being admired and imitated, the ‘moft re- 
f{péctable old lawyers, whofe long labours had rendered them the 
oracles of the bar, did not think their time ufélefs to the’ commy- 
nity, when it was employed in forming the talents of youth, and 
in providing for themfelves ‘worthy fucceffors, ‘This ‘excellent 
cuftom ought to be adopted and extended to other feiences, Who- 
ever is acquainted with your reputation and your works, will’not 
deny you the title 6f one of the moft learned men of the age; and 
i hope that my foolifh prefumption does not deceive mé, when 
I afcribe to myfelf fome natural aptitude for fucceeding in the pur- 
fuits of literatare. _ Your correfpondence would be highly ufeful.te 
me. On this ground only Irequeftyit. In the hope that it will 


not be refufed, I proceed tov beg your’ explanation of fome diffi- 
culties 
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culties that I have met with, and your.opinion of fome conjectures 
that have occurred to my. mind, . 

_ § Who was that Pifo, .the father, .to whol Horace addreffes_his 
Art of Poetry? Mr, Dacier fuppofes him to have been the high 
prieft who obtained a triumph for his exploits in Thrace, and who. 
died prefect of the city in the feven,hundred and eighty-fifth year 

of Rome. But that could not be the man; for Horace’s Art of 
Poetry was written before the year feven hundred and thirty-four, 
fince it makes mention of Virgil (who died that year) -in terms 
which fhew. that. he was fill alive: and in-another part of the poem, 

Horace addreffes the eldeft of Pifo’s fons, as a young man of cul- 

tivated talents; which implies that he was not lefs than eighteen .or 
twenty -years of age, But L. Pifo, the high-prieft, could: not 

furely have a fon fo. old., He, himfelf died at the age of fourfcore, 
in the feven hundred and eighty-fifth year of Rome.. He was born, 
then, in feven hundred and five ; and: was’ not» above thirty when 
the Art of Poetry was written. It is clear, therefore, that he is 
not the perfon to whom Horace. writes; .buty among the number 
of other men who bore that name, I with that you would help 

me to difcover the Pifo.to whom that poem was.moft probably 


addreffed.’ Vol. i. P. 351. 


ree 


‘ A difference of opinion, between Scaliger and Haac Voffius 
‘ concerning the time of Catullus’ death, made great noife in the 
republic of letters, I have not at hand the original arguments of 
thofe learned men, which are contaiued, in their re festive editions 
of Catullus; but Bayle has given-us a, particular account of their 
difpute, with, his own reflections on the fubjeét. 1 am forry that 
I cannot draw from the fountain head ; but ‘Bayle’ s accuracy as a 
compiler will not be difputed., 

‘ Notwithftanding the labours of thefe great fcholars, I am far 
from thinking the’ queftion decided, . Voflius feems to me to place 
Catullus’ death too early, and Scaliger, gertainly fixes it at too late 
an era. That poet furely did not die in.the year of the city, fix 
hundred and ninety-fix; but neither. did‘ he live to fee the fecular 
games of Auguftus celebrated in feven hundred and thirty-fix. 
Let us prove thefe affertions, and endeavour to find out the true 
zera in queftions which muft have been at an intermediate time be- 
tween the years juft mentioned. 

‘ Catullus {peaks of Great Britain and its inhabitants, with which 
Ceefar firft made-the Romans. acquainted, by his expedition thi- 
ther, in the year of Rome, fix hundred.and ninety-eight. Catullus 
alfo mentions the fecond confulthip of Pompey, which happenec 
on that fame year. He lived fo late as the year feven hundred an 
fix, fince he {peaks of the confulship, of Vatinius. I will not make 


ule of Scaliger’s arguments. to prove that the poet witnefled Coefar's 
triumphs, 
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triumphs, becaufe I do not believe’ them well founded. I will 
not particularly examine whether the words paterna prima lan 
cinata funt bona, bett apply to: the firft or laft vidtories of Czefar, 
becaufe Ido not believe them'to have any reférence to the one or 
the other, We need only to ‘read the epigram attentively, ‘to per= 
ceive that Catullus always addreffes Czefar in the fecond perion, 
and Mamurra in the third. 

‘ The poet alludes, therefore, not to Czefar’s diffipation, but to 
that of Mamurra; and all the confequences deduced ‘from his ap- 
plying his words to the former, are built on a falfe hypothefis. 

‘ Catullus, on the other hand, did not live to fee the fecular 
games celebrated by Auguftus, fince he died before. Tibullus. 
Ovid, in an elegy writtea on the death of the latter, places Catullus 
among the poets whom his friend will meet with in the Elyfian 
fields. 

* But when did Tibullus die? A little epigram of Domitius Ma- 
rius informs us, that he died the fame day, or at leaft in the fame 
year, with: Virgil. Now it is well known that Virgil died the 
twenty-fecond of September, feven hundred and thirty-four. Catul- 
Jus then could not fee the fecular games, which were not celebrated 
till feven hundred and thirty-fix. 

* We may go farther, and affirm, that Catullus was dead before 
the year feven hundred and twenty-one. This is proved by a 
contemporary hiftorian, the friend of Cicero and of Catullus; I mean 
Cornelius Nepos. In his Life of Atticus, {peaking of a certain 
Julius Calidjus, to whom Atticus had rendered very important 
fervices, he diftinguithes him, “ as the moft elegant poet of that 





vage, fince the death of Lucretius and Catullus.” ‘The latter, 


therefore, was dead before Nepos wrote this paffage ; of which it 
is not difficult’ to fix the date. Nepos’ Life of Atticus confifts of 
twenty-two chapters ; the firft eighteen of which were, as he tells 
us, written while the fubje& of them ftill lived. The pafiage 
mentioning the death of Catullus is in the twelfth chapter 5 from 
whence it follows, that Atticus furvived Catullus.* But Atticus 
died during the confulfhip of Cn. Domitius and C. Sofius: Did 
we wifh to afcertain ftill more accurately the precife year of Ca- 
tullus’ death, we fhould not be much miftaken in fixing it at the 
middle term between the years of Rome feven hundred and fix, 
and feven’ hundred and’ twenty-one; which will give us the year 
feven hundred and fourteen ; which very well agrees with all other 
particulars known concerning him. 

* The only argument adduced by Scaliger, that can occafion 
any difficulty, is, that Catullus compofed afecular poem. Voffius’ 
donjetire, that the fecular games were celebrated at the com- 
mencement of the feventh century of Rome, is altogether wnwar- 
Ffanted; that of Bayle, I fear, refts not on much better authority. 
The beginning of that century was deformed by fo maay diforders, 
ond 
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and by fuch a marked negleé of ancient ceremonies, that there 
is not any probability that. fuch games fhould then have been 
either exhibited or expected: But it is not neceffary to fuppofe 
that Catullus’ poem was written for the fecular games. It might 
have been intended for Diana’s feftival, which was cele+ 
brated yearly in the month of Auguft; as Bentley conjectured. 
This is confirmed by comparing this poem with Horace’s Carmen 
Seculare. In the former, both the boys and girls form but one 
chorus, which addreffes itfelf ‘to Diana. In Horace, the boys ad- 
drefs themfelves to Apollo, and the girls to Diana. This diftin@ion 
had been eftablifhed by the oracle who commanded the celebra- 
tion of the games. . 

‘ But Ihave done. This is enough for one letter, Your timé 
is precious, and I would not. offend you by carrying too far the 
liberty ] have taken in writing to you. I have the honour to be, 
with much confideration, | 

¢ Yours, &c. 
*Epwarp Gisson.’ Vol. i. vp. 357. 


This letter is indeed a fufficient teftimony, that, before he 
was twenty, Mr. Gibbon might juftly aflume his rank among 
the learned ; while another, written foon after, in which he 
expofes the defects of the government of Bern, and the improvi+ 
derit manner of placing out its wealth, is a ftriking teftimony 
that although he never was diftinguifhed as an ative politi- 
cian in his own country, he was early accuftomed to view 
the adminiftration of every ftate with more than common 
fagacity and attention. It is fuppofed to be addreffed to a 
Swifs friend; and after recapitulating a variety of obje@tions 
to the government of Bern, it concludes thus:— _ 


‘ Your taxes, moderate-as they are, exhauft the country, This 
obfervation requires to be explained. “While the great kingdoms 
of Europe, loaded with expences and debts, are driven to expedi- 
ents which would alarm the wildeft prodigal, Bern is the only 
ftate which has amaffed a large treafare. The fecret. has been fo 
well kept, that itis not eafy to afcertain its amount. . Stanyan, 
the Britifh envoy at Bern, a man inquifitive, and poffeffed of good 
-means of information, eftimated, forty years ago, the money be- 
longing to that republic, in- the. Englifa. funds, at three hundred 
thoufand pounds, or feven millions of Sws,livres; and the fums 
Femaining in the treafury of Bern,,or difperfed through the other - 
funds or banks of Europe, at eighteen. hundred. thoufand. pounds 
fterling, or forty-tlree. millions Swifs. Thefe treafures have not 
probably diminifhed fince. the year 1722. . The Canton enriches 
itfelf by the fimple means of receiying much and expending littl. 
But what is the amount of its receipts? I know not, but I will 
try to difcover it. . The twelve bailiwics, or diftricts, of the Pais de 

“ Vaud 
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Vaud pay, ohne with anotlier, during the fix years that they are 
governed . by. the. fame magiftrate, five, hundred thoufand ‘Swi 
livres... The. ‘contributions, therefore, of all the-twelve, amount to 
a million of -livres annually. I have always been told, that the 
bailiffs, or. governors, retain: teri per cent. on the revenues raifed 
within their refpective jurifdiétiens., The million of revente, di- 
minifhed by an ‘hundred thoufand:livres confumed-in. the appoint- 
ments of the bailiffs, is reduced to.three hundred thoufand. crdwns; 
of which one hundred thoufand may :be allowed, for the, expences 
ef the ftate, a fum:not chofen at random; and the other two 
hundred thoufand crowns, which, in other counttiesy would be 
employed in the maintenance of a court and .armyyrwhofe incomes 
would circulate throngh: the general mafs of the people, on whom 
they had been-raifed, are here buried in the coffers bf the fovereignty, 
or difperfed. through the preeavious banks of Kurope, to beceme 
one day a prey to the knavery of a clerk, or the ambition of a con~ 
gueror. This continual abforption’of fpecie’extinguifhes induftry, 
deadens. every énterprife that-requires the aid of money, and gra- 
dually impoverifhes the country. 

*/Thefe, ‘Sir, are’ your hardfhips. ' But T think’ you will fay to 
me, “ Have you thus probed our wounds merely to make us feél 


theis finart > What ‘advice do yotl give us?” © Noh¢,” whlefs you 


have aliéady anticipated it. T ‘would, ‘indeed, advife you to remou- 
firate. - But there are evils fo deeply: rooted in governments, that 
Plato ‘himifelf would defpair of curing them. "What could ‘you 
‘expe to obtain from thofe mafters by remonfttaitces, who ‘haye 
femained during two centuries infenfible to the merit ‘of your faith- 
ful fervice ? There is another remedy, more prompt, more perfeét, 
and. more gloridus: © William ‘Tell wold have’ prefttibed it; I'do 
hot. I know that the fpirit of a good: citizen is, like that of charity, 


“‘Jong-fuffering, and hoping all things. The citizen.is in-the right ; 


fince he knows the. evils vefulting from his fubmiflion, but knows 


not the greater evils which might. be produced \by, his refiftance. 


You know me too well to be ignorant how. much I -refpeét. thofe 
principles, fo friendly to the interefts of peace and of human kind. 
Lwill never, in the langnage of a-feditious tribune, perfuade the 
people to fhake off the yoke.of authority, that they may proceed 
from. murmur to fedition, from fedition to anarchy, and from anat- 
shy perhaps to defpotifm.’: ‘Vol. i, P. 410. 


There is, indéed, a ‘letter from Mr. Gibbon to’ his father, 


F ory evinces, that, whatéver talents he might poflefs for po- 


litical life, it was by no means his wifh, and that in his own 
opinion, his’ genius was better qualified for the deliberate 
compofitions of the clofet. 
Mr, Gisson to his Fatuer. 
‘ Dest Sir, - 1760. 
¢ An addrefs in writin2,: from a perfon who has the pleafure:of 
being 
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being with you every day, ‘may appéar-fingular. » However, I have 
_ preferred thiscmethod, as upon paper I can fpeak without a blufh, 
and be heard without: interruption. If my. letter difpleafes you, 
impute. it, dear Sir, only to yourfelf. You have treated me, nat 
like a fon, but like.a friend. Cam-you.be furprifed that: L,fiould 
communicate to a friend, alk my thoughts, and all my. defires? 
Unlefs. the friend: approve them,: let the father never. know 
them; or at: leaft, let him know, at the fame time, that -how- 
ever riakenable, however eligible, my {cheme may appear. to me, 
I would rather forget it for ever, than caufe him the fighteft un- 
eafinets. : 

‘ When'I fir returned to England, attentive to my forte: {n+ 
tereft, you were fo: good as\to give me hopes of a feat: im parlia- 
ment. ‘This feat, itiwas fuppofed would be an expence of fifteen 
hundred! pounds... This defign flattered my vanity, as it might 
enable me to dine in fo auguft an aflembly. It flattered a mobler 
paffion ;: f: promifed »myfelfthat.by the means of this feat, 1 might 
be. oneiday the inftrument of fome good, to my country. Butt 
foon perceived how little a mere, virtuous inclination, unaflifted: by 
talents, ‘could contribute towards: that great end); and a very fhort 
examination. difcovered to me,,that thofe talents had not fallen. toumy 
lot. Do not, dear Sir, impute this declaratio.:,toa_falfe modefty, 
the meanett {pecies) of pride.» Whatever elfe I may be ignorant of 
I think I know my‘elf, and fhallalways endeavour to mention my 
good qualities without vanity, and my defeéts. without repugnance. 
I-fhall fay nothing of the. moft imtimate. acquaintance with»his 
country. and language;!:fo abfolutely: neceffary :to, every fenator. 
Since they maybe woquired, ta alledge: my deficiency in them, 
would feen only: the pléd of lazinefs. -Buted’ thall fay,,with great 
truth, that I never poffeffed:that, gift of: fpeech, the frftrequifite 
of an orator,. which*ufe and Jabour, may improve, -but whieh na¢ 
ture alone. canvbeftow.’ .That: my..tenper,.quiet,. retired;: fome- 
what referved, could neither acquire popularity, bear upiagainté 
oppofition; nor nix! with eafe in thé crowds of public bife; [That 
even'my genius (if yowwill allow. me any}\is better qualified for 
the deliberate compofitions of the clofet, than for the extémporary 
difcourfes of the parliament. An unexpected objection would dif- 
¢oncert me's! anid asd) am_incapable of explaining to others, what 
E do not thoroughly underftand> -myfelf, :1 dhould be meditating, 
while I ought to be anfwering, I even want neceflary prejudices: of 
party, and of nation. In. popular:affemblies,*it is often, neceflary. 
to infpire thém; and never orator infpired well a pailion, which 
he did not feel himfelf. ‘Suppofe..me even» miftaken in my own 
character; to fet out with the tepugnance: fuch: an opinion. muft 
produce, offers but an indifferent, profpe&.! But I hear you fay, | 
it is not neceflary that every mam fhould: enter into parliament 


with fach exalted hopes. ft is to acquire:a title the moft glorious 
of 
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of any in a free country, and to employ the weight and. confi: 
deration it gives, in the fervice of one’s friends. Such ‘motives, 
thotgh not glorious, yet are not difhonourable ; and if we -hadsa 
borough in our command, if-you could bring me in without any 
great expence, or if our fortune enabled us to defpife shat expence, 
then indeed I fhould think them of the greateft ftrenoth. But withour 
private fortune, is it worth while to purchafe, at fo high arate, a title, 
honourable in itfelf, but which I muft fhare with every fellow that 
can lay out fifteen hundred pounds? Befides, dear Sir, a merchandife 
is of little value to the owner, when he is refolved not to fell it. 

‘I fhould affront your penetration, did I not fuppofe yousnow 
fee the drift of this letter. It is to appropriate to another ufe the 
fum with which you deftined to bring me into parliament; td 
employ it; not in making me’ great, but in rendering me happy. 
T have often heard you fay yourfelf, that the allowance you had been 
fo indulgent as to grant me, though very liberal, in regard to your 
eftate, was yet but fmall, when compared with the almoft neceflary 
extravagancies of the age. I have, indeed, found it fo, notwith- 
ftanding a good deal ot ceconomy, and an exemption from many 
of the common expences of youth, This, dear Sir, would be a 
way of fupplying thefe deficiencies, without any additional: ex- 
pence to you.—But I forbear—If you think my propofals reafon- 
able, you want no‘entreaties.to engage you to comply with them; 
if otherwife, all will be without effect. 

¢ All that I am afraid of, dear Sir, is, that I fhould feem not fo 
much afking a favour, as this realty i is, as exacting a debt. After 
all I can fay, you will ftill remain the beft judge of my good, 
and your own circumftances. Perhaps, like. moft landed gen- 
tlemen, an. addition to my annuity would fuit you better, than 
a fum of money given at once; “perhaps the fum itfelf may be 
too confiderable. Whatever you fhalt think proper to beftow 
upon me, or in whatever manner, will be received with equal 
gratitude. i 

¢ I intended to ftop here; but as f abhor the leaft appearance 
of art, I think it wilt be better to lay open my whole fcheme at 
once. The unhappy war which now defolates Europe, will oblige 
me to defer feeing France till a peace. But that reafon can have 
no influence upon Italy, a country which every fcholar muft long 
to fee; flould you grant my requeft, and not difapprove of my 
manner of employing your bounty, 1 would leave England: this 
autumn, and pafs the winter at Lanfanne, with M. de Voltaire, 
and my old friends. The armies no longer obftruét my paflage, 
and it mutt be indifferent to you, whether | am at Laufanne or at 
London during the winter, fince I fhall not be at Beriton. In 
the {pring I would crofs the Alps, and after fome ftay in Italy, as — 
the war muft then be terminated, return home through France; 


to live happily with you and my dear mother. I am now two~ 
ands 
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and-twenty ; a tour muft-take up a confiderable time, and though 
I believe you have no thoughts of fettling me foon, (and I am fure 
I have not,) yet fo many things may intervene, that the man who 
does not travel early, ‘rufis'a great rifk of not travelling at all. But 
this part of my" fcheme, as well as the’ whole, I fubmit — 
to you.” Vol. i, P.'418. 


Even after he was in parliament, in a letter to Mrs. Gib 
bon, his mother-in-law, he iii his, apprehenfions 
of {peaking in public. 


‘ Whether the houfe of commons may ever prove of benefit to 
myfelf or country, is another queftion. As yet Ihave been mute. In 
the courfe of our American affairs, I have fometimes had a wifh to 
fpeak, but though’ I felt tolerably prepared as to the matter, I dreaded 
expofing myfelf.in the manner, and remained in my feat fafe, but in- 
glorious, Upon the whole (though. L{till believe I fall try) I-doubt 
whether nature, not that in fome inftances. I am ungrateful, has given 
me the talents of an orator, and I feel that I came into parlinent 
much too late to exert them.’ Vol. i. P..491. zoo" 


In another letter to that lady, ‘after the abolition of - the 
Board of Trade, and his retreat to Laufanne, he traces the 
motives of his conduét’ in quitting England, and compares, 
with no fimall degree of clegance-and fatisfaction, his former 
fituation with his prefent. 


‘ I begin without preface or apology, as if Lhad received. your 
letter by the lat poft..In my own defence L.know ixot what-to 
fay; but if I were difpofed to recrimivate, 1 might obferve that you 
yourfelf are not perfectly free from the fin of lazinefs. aad. procrafti- 
nation, I have often wondered why we are not, fonder of. letter- 
writing, We all delight to talk of ourfelves, and it is only in letters, 
in writing to a friend, that we can enjoy, that conyerfation, not only 
without reproach or interruption, but wit® the higheft propriety 
and mutual fatisfaétion ; fure-that the perfog. whem we addrefs feels 
an equal, or at leaft a {trong and lively interelt.in the confideration 
of the pleafing fubject,. On the fubject therefore of felf, 1 will en- 
tertain a friend, to whom none of my thoughts. or actions, none of 
my pains or pleafures, can ever be indifferent, When I firft che- 
rithed the defign. of retiring to Laufanne, I was much more appre- 
henfive of wounding your teuder attachment, than of offending 
Lord Sheffield’s manly and vehement friendfhip. In the abolition 
of the Board of Trade, the motives for my retreat became more ur- 
gent and forcible; I wifhed to break. loofe, yet 1 delayed above a 
year before I could take my final refolution ; and the letter in. which 
I difclofed it to, you coft me one of the moft painful ftruggles of my 
life. As foon as I had conquered that difficulty, all meaner obftacles 
fell. before me, and ina few, weeks I found myfelf at Laulanne, 


Crit. Rey. Vou, XIX. Zam 1797- G attonifhed 
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aftonifhed at my firmnefs and my fuccefs. Perhaps you ftill blame 
or ftill lament the flep which I have taken. If on your own ace 
count, I can only fympathize with your feelings, the recolleétion 
of which often cofts me a figh: if on mine, let me only ftate-what 
I have efcaped in England, and what J have found at Laufanne, 
Recolleé the tempefts of this winter, how many, anxious days I 
fhould have pafled, how many noify, turbulent, hot, unwholefome 
nights, while my political exiftence, and that of my friends, was at 
ftake ; yet thefe feeble efforts would have been unavailing; I fhould 
have loft my feat in parliament, and after the extraordinary expence of 
another year, I mutt ftill have purfued the road of Switzerland, un- 
lefs J had been tempted by fome felfith patron, or by Lord S,’s afpir- 
ing {fpirit, to incur a moft inconvenient expence for a new feat; and 
once more, at the beginning of an oppofition, to engage in new 
{fcenes of bufinefs. As to the immediate profpect of any thing like 
a quiet and profitable retreat, I fhould not know where to look ; my 
friends are no longer in power. With * * * * and his. party 
I have no connection; and were he difpofed to favour a man of 
letters, it is difficult to fay what he could give, or what. I would ac- 
cept; the reign of penfions and finecures is at an end, and a com- 
miffion in the excife or cuftoms, the fummit ef my hopes, would 
give me income at the expence of leifure and liberty. When I re- 
volve thefe circumftances in my mind, my only regret, I repeat 
it again and again, is, that I did not embrace this falutary meafure 
three, five, ten years ago. Thus much I thought it neceflary to 
fay; and fhall now difmifs this unpleafing part of the fubjeé. 

‘For my fituation here, health is the firft confideration ; and on that 
thead your tendernefs had conceived fome degree of anxiety. I 
know not-whether it has reached you that I had a fit of the gout 


the day after:my arrival. The deed is true, but the caufe was ac- 


cidental; carelefsly ftepping down a flight of ftairs, I fprained my 


ancle; and my ungenerous enemy inftantly took advantage of my 


weakne({s, But fince my breaking that double chain, I have enjoyed 
a winter of the moft perfect health that I have perhaps ever known, 
without any mixture of the little flying incommodities which, in my 


‘beft days, have fometimes difturbed the tranquillity of my Englith 


life. You-are not-ignorant of Dr, Tiffot’s reputation, and his merit 
is even above his reputation. He affures me, that in his opinion, the 


-‘moifture of England and Holland is moft pernicious; the dry, pure 


air of Switzerland moft favourable to a gouty conftitution; that ex- 


_ perience juftifies the theory; and that there are fewer martyrs of that 


diforder inthis, than in any other country in Europe. This winter 
has every where been moft uncommonly fevere: and you feem in 
England to have had your full fhare of the general hardthip : but in 
this corner, furrounded by the Alps, it has rather been long than 
rigorous; and its duration ftole away our fpring, and left us no in- 


. terval between furs and filks. We now enjoy the genial influence 


ue 
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of the climate and the feafon; and no ftation was ever more calcula- 
ted to enjoy them than Deyverdun’s houfe and garden, which are 
now become my own. You will now expect that the. pen fhould de- 
{cribe, what the pencil would imperfeétly delineate. A few circum- 
ftances may, however, be mentioned. My library is:about the fame 
fize with that in Bentinck-ftreet, with this difference, however, that 
inftead of looking on a paved court, twelve feet {quare, I command 
a boundlefs profpect of vale, mountain, and water, from my three 
windows. My apartment is completed by a, fpacious light clofet, or . 
ftore-room, with a bed-chamber and drefling-room, Deyverdun’s 
* ‘habitation is pleafant and convenient, though lefs extenfive : for our 
common ufe we have a very handfome winter apartment of four 
rooms; and on the ground-floor, two cool faloons for the fummer, 
with a fufficiency, or rather fuperfluity, of offices, &c. A terrace, 
one hundred yards long, extends beyond the front of the houfe, and 
leads to a clofe impenetrabie fhrubbery ; and from thence the circuit 
of a long and various walk carries me round a meadow and vine- 
yard, The intervals afford abundant fupply of fruit, and every fort 
of vegetables ; and if you add, that this villa (which has been much 
ornamented by my friend) touches the beft and moft fociable part of 
the town, you will agree with me, that few perfons, either princes 
or philofophers, enjoy a more defirable refidence. Deyverdun, who 
is proud of his own works} often walks me round, pointing out, 
with acknowledgment and enthufiafm, the beauties that change with 
every ftep and with every variation of light. I thare, or at leaft I fym- 
pathize with ‘his pleafure. He appears contented with my progrefs, 

and has already told feveral people, that he does not defpair of making - 
meagardener. Be that as it may, you will be glad to hear that I am, 
by my own choice, infinitely more in motion, and in the open air, 
than I ever have been formerly; yet my perfeé liberty and leifure 
leave me many ftudious hours; and as the circle of our acquaintance 
retire into the country, I fhall be muchiefs engaged in company and 
diverfion. I have ferioufly refumed the profecution of my hiftory ; 
each day and each month adds fomething to the completion of the 
great work. The progrefs is flow, the dabour continual, and the 
end remote and uncertain; yet every day brings its amufement, as 
well as labour; and though I dare not fix a term, even in my own 
fancy, I advance, with the pleafing reflection, that the bufinefs of 
publication (fhould I be detained here fo long) muft enforce my re- 
turn to England, and reftore me to the beit of mothers and friends, 
In the mean while, with health and competence, a full independence 
of mind and aétion, a delightful habitation, a true friend, and many 
pleafant acquaintance; you will allow, that I am rather an objeé of 
envy than of pity; and if you were more converfant with the ufe of 
thie. French language, I would ferioufly propofe to you to repofe 
yourfelf with us in this fine country. My indirect intelligence (on 


which I fometimes depend with more implicit faith than on the 
G 2 3 kind 
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kind diffimulation of your friendfhip) gives me reafon to hope that 
the laft winter has been more favourable to your health than the 
preceding one. Affure me of it yourfelf honeftly and truly, and 
you will afford me one of the moft lively pleafures.’ Vol. i. 
P. 633. 


In the commencement of the French revolution Mr. 
Gibbon early forefaw and lamented the diférders that were 


likely. to enfue. 


¢ The abufes of the court and government [of France] called 
aloud for reformation ; and it has happened, as it will always hap- 
pen, that an innocent well-difpofed prince has paid the forfeit of the 
fins of his predeceffors; of the ambition of Lewis the Fourteenth, 
of the profufion of Lewis the Fifteenth. The French nation had a 
glorious opportunity, but they have abufed, and may lofe their ad- 
vantages. If they had been content witha liberal tranflation of our 
fyftem, if they had refpeéted the prerogatives of the crown, and the 
privileges of the nobles, they might have raifed a folid fabtic on the 
only true foundation, the natural ariftocracy-of a great country. 
How different is the profpeét! Their king brought a captive.to 
Paris, after his palace had been ftained.with the blood of his guards.; 
the nobles in exile; the clergy plundered in a way which ftrikes at 
the root ofall property; the capital an independent republic; the 
union of the provinces diffolved, the flames of difcord, kindled. by 
the worft of men; (in that light I confider Mirabeau ;) and the 
honefteft of the affembly a fet of wild -vifionaries, (like our Dr. 
Price). who.gravely debate, and dream about the eftablifhment of 
a pure and perfect democracy of five-and- -twenty millions, the vir- 
tues. of the, golden age, and the primitive rights and equality of 
mankind, which would lead, in fair reafening, to an equal partition 
of lands and money. How many years mutt elapfe before France 
Can recover any vigour, or refume her ftation among the powers of 
Europe! As yet, there is no fymptom of.a great man, a Richlieu 
or a Cromwell, arifing, either to reftore the monarchy, or to lead the 
‘commonwealth. The weight of Paris, more deeply engaged in the 
funds than all the reft of the kingdom, will long delay a bank- 
ruptcy; and if it-fhould happen, it will be, both in the eaufe and 
the effect, a meafure of weaknefs, rather than of ftrength.’ Vol. i. 


P, 208. 


“It was not long before his own retirement was menaced 
by the approach of war; and the neighbourhood of the 
French troops, whom he ftrongly depictures, excited no 
trivial apprehenfions. 


¢ At the time when we imagined that all was fettled, by an 
equal treaty between two fuch unequal powers, as the Geneva 


Flea and the Leviathan France, we were thunderftruck with the 
intelligence 
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intelligence that the minifters of the republic refufed to ratify the 
conditions ; “and they were indignant, with fome colour of reafon, at 
the hard obligation of Withdrawing their troops to the diftance of 
ten leagues, and of confequently leaving the Pays de Gez naked, 
and expofed to the Swifs, who had affembled 15,000 men on the 
frontier, and with whom they had not made any agreement, The 
meflenger who was fent laft Sunday from Geneva is -not’ t€t re- 
turned; and many perfons are afraid of fome defign and danger in 
this delay. ‘Montefquieu has ated with politenefs, tmoderation, and 
apparent: fincerity ; but he may refign, he may be fuperfeded, his 
place may be occupied by an exrag?é, by Servan, or Prince Charles 
of Heffe, who would afpire to imitate the predatory fame of Cuftine 
in Germany. In the mean while, the general holds a wolf by the 
ears; an officer who has feen his troops, about 18,000 men (with a 
tremendous train of artillery) reprefents them asa black, daring, de- 
fperate crew of buccaneers, rather fhocking than contemptible ; the 
officers (fcarcely a gentleman among them), without fervants or 
horfes, or baggage, lying higgledly piggledly on the ground with the 
common men, yet maintaining a rough kind of difcipline over them. 
They already begin to accufe and even to fufpeét their general, and 
call aloud for blood and plunder; could they have'an opportunity of 
{queezing fome-of the rich citizens, Geneva:would cut up as fat as 
moft towns in Europe. Duting this fufpenfion of-hoftilities they are 
permitted to vifit the city without arms, fometimes three or four 
hundred at a time; and the magiftrates, as well as the Swifs com- 
mander, are by no means pleafed with this dangerous intercourfe, 
which they dare not prohibit. Such are our fearssyet-irfhould feem 
on the other fide, that the French affe@ a kind of magnanimous juf- 
tice towards their little neighbour, and that they are not ambitious 
of an unprofitable conteft with the poor and hardy Swifs. The Swifs 
are not equal to a long and expenfive war;,\and as moft of our 
militia have families and trades, the country already: fighs for their 
return, Whatever can be yielded, without abfolute danger or dif- 
grace, will doubtlefs be granted; and the bufinefs will probably end 
in our owning the fovereignty, and trufting to the good faith of the 
republic of France: how that word would have founded-four years 


ago!’ Vol. i, p. 254. sae 
, (Zo be continuad.) 
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The Progrefs of De/poti/m, a Poem. In Two Parts. ‘With 
Notes. 4to. 55. Sewed, Grifhths. 1796. 


FICHoN, it is commonly faid, is the favourite province 
of poetry: and ‘it is true that poctry derives from thence 
many of her moft élegant ornaments ; but it is alfo true that 
in every age 4nd nation, ‘the poetry that is read with intereft 
muft be derived from ey ee Whatever is venerable 
- 3 : in 
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in religion, beautiful and lovely in moral conduét,—whatever 
is ftrikin in the eventful hiftory of. mankind,—whatever 
agitates the public mind with the progrefs of new opinions 
or the fhock of contending pailions,—thefe are the genuine 
fubje&ts of poetry; and without fome fentiment calculated to 
touf¢’ real feeling, this heavenly art would degenerate into 
mereempty found. It cannot be wondered at, therefore, that, 
when political topics are canvafled with fo much cagsrocis 
as they are at prefent, they fhould furnifh the fubject of a 
didactic poem;—with what fuccefs, we fhall proceed to invefti- 
gate. ‘The author having in his Preface given his political 
creed, namely, that of all forms of government he prefers 
our own mixt monarcliy ; but that . would rather prefer 
even popular tyranny to unqualified de{poti/ma,—and by his addrefs 
to Mr. Fox fhown the party with which he choofes to rank, 
—gives the following piCture of tyranny, which is ftriking and 
well imagined— 
* But while e’en now with trembling pen I write, 
What dreadful fpectre blafts my failing fight >— 
*Tis Tyranny ! at whofe petrific frown 
Whole nations tremble, and his empire own ; 
Lo! from the eaft with Titan firides he tow’rs, 
While o’er his fhoulders the black tempeft low’rs, 
While lurid clouds his lofty head furround, 
‘And ’neath his thund’ring footfteps fhakes the ground; 
On his dark brow a bright tiara gleams, : 
Plays o’er his face and fhoots terrific beams ; 
Aloft a fceptre of command he rears, 
His better hand _a glitt’ring falchion bears, 
And while proud pomp fupports his gorgeous train, 
His purple robes conceal the clanking chain ; 
Coercing powers his dreadful courfe attend, 
.Obferve his nod, and prompt obedience lend,— 
Grim Force of lion.port, and with’ring Fear, 
And Death and Ruin ftalking in the rear.’ P. 3. 


He proceeds to fhow the origin of man, the progreffive 
ftate of human knowledge and inftitutions, as contrafted with 
the policies of the bee; the beaver, &c. dictated by unerring 
infting. 

¢ Where Afric’s groves ftretch broad their unhewn arms, 
There reigns in peace, fecure from all alarms, 

The tranquil elephant fedate and fage, 

Whofe temp’rate life prolong’d from age to age, 

At length by old experience might acquire 

A Newton's fcience, or a Plato’s fire; 


* But, 
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* But here as careful nature ever wife, 
Limits each creature to its proper fize, 
So has fhe portion’d out her mental ftoré, 
Juft as their wants require, but nothing more.’ p, 8. 


The manners of hunters and fhepherds are defcribed, and 
the mild patriarchal modes of government; the rife of tyraii- 
ny from.ambition, and its clofe alliance with fuperftition, 
whence the debafement of the human race. This canto con- 
cludes with an eulogium on Orpheus, as the firft legiilator of 
Greece, and the firft teacher of the unity of God. We do 
not fee the propriety of this addrefs ; Orpheus is fuppofed to 
have. begun the civilifation of favages, not to have oppofed 
the progrefs of defpotifm; and therefore his efforts, if ad- 
duced at all, fhould have referred to an earlier ftate of fociety. 

The fecond part treats-of different forms of government, 
to which, and not to climate, the author refers the chief dif- 
ferences. in character. _ After a fketch of the Greek and Ro- 
man eftablifhments, and an account of the origin of Helvetic 
liberty, the French revolution is defcribed. That the author 
does not mean to vindicate all its bloody tranfaétions, the fol- 
owing lines will evince— 


* But chief—the royal mourner felt its rage, 
A fad performer on the tragic ftage! 
Behyld the queen,—to emperors alli’d, 
~The boaft of France, and haughty Auftria’s pride, 
Commence the reign of luxury and joy, 
Which no grave thoughts difturb, or cares annoy ; 
While floating bright in pleafure’s wanton gales, 
She gilds with dazzling luftre proud Verfailles. 
Ah! fee her now—by fad reverfe of fate, 
The malefaétor’s cart—her coach of ftate, 
With felons doom’d to tafte the cup of death, 
And midft a rabble yield her rofy breath. 
Her regal robes are chang’d, and courtly drefs, 
For fquallid weeds of lowly wretchednefs § 
Her beauteous hands—which late a fceptre grac’dy 
Behind by ignominious cords are brac’d ; 
And her fair treffes, now by grief made grey, 
Are fhameful cropt—to ruffian hands a prey. 
At length arriv’d at that polluted place, 
Where all her pains, and all her griefs muft ceafe, 
With looks compos‘d and firm unalter’d mein, 
She views the terrors of the dread machine, 
Submits her wretched fate to undergo, 


And waits indignant for the fatal blow ; 
G4 A moment’s 


‘ 
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A moment’s paufe ere yet. her mis’ry ends !—. 
Tis paft !—with mortal crafh the fteel defcends, 
Off flies the gafping head,—the pang is o’er ! 
And the warm quiv’ring trunk ejeéts the fmoking gore.’ 
P. 45+ 
After an eulogium on the American government and its 
Jate prefident, the poem concludes with an application to our 


Own country, and an apoftrophe to Britons, exhorting them 


to guard their conftitution from the rapid encroachments of 
arbitrary power. Of the powers of the author, the fpeci- — 
mens above quoted may have enabled the reader to judge 
but we muft add, that the language is often profaic, and the 
verfe feeble and neglected for many pages together. maa 
inftances might be brought of faulty verfifcation: and we mu 
here, as on fo many other occafions, complain that the Ame 
labor 1s greatly wanting. 





Fonah, a faithful Tranflation from the Original : with Philo- 
logical and: Explanatory Notes. Io which is prefixed @ 
je i ais Difcourfe, proving the Genuinene/sy, the. Authen- 
ticity, and the Integrity of the prefent Text. By George 
Benjoin, of Felus College, Cambridge. 4to. tos. 6d. Boards. 


Rivingtons. 1796. 


AMONG the. extraordinary occurrences of the prefent 

century, may be fet down the eagernefs with which the 
plan of Dr. Kennicott, for collating Hebrew manufcripts, was 
adopted in various nations of Europe. From the expenfe of 
that undertaking, it might naturally ‘have been expected that 
fome good would refult to the people at large, and that fome 
fteps would have been taken to correct the errors in the 
prefent tranflation of the Bible. A work, acknowledged to 
be fo neceflary by all the learned, could not, one would thinks, 
have been retarded from want of zeal, by the rulers. of the 
church; and the liberal fubfcriptions to Dr. Kennicott pro- 
hibit us from imagining that the expenfe would be an object 


~ to the Englifh nation... Whence then arifes this fluggifhnefs ? 


We are repeatedly tortured with exclamations on the infide- 
lity of the age ;—and yet the perfons who are the moft ca- 
pable, take the leaft pains to remove it. For we will venture 
to fay, that the many errors in our tranflation give more 
{trength to the obje€tions of a Voltaire and a Paine, than all 
their reafonings ; and by the ftudy of the Bible in the original,, 
the clergy of alf defcriptions would do more good to them- 
{elves and hearers, than by all their declamations. againft -hee 
retics and infidels. re . 
ut: 















But perhaps fome previous qaeftions are firft neceflary—Have 
we yet fufhiciently afcertained the integrity of the text to be 
tranflated ? Have the Jabours of Dr. Kennicatt been attended 
with the defired advantages ? Has he added ¢o our knowledge? 
Has he given us theimeans of fairly comparing together the 
merits of different readings ’—or, on looking om the notes at 
the bottom of his page, does it not feem more than an Hercu- 
lean tak to wade through his. figures ? Thefe are queftions, 
without doubt, to be inveftigated by tranflators ; and, as our 
author maintains. fo firmly the integrity of the Hebrew text, 
ene queftion is brought eafily to an iffue, by the collation of 
the fynagogue manufcripts. This might be done at a {mall 
expenfe: if.a deviation from them fhould be thought necef- 
fary, the rectifiers of the text would doubtlefs give their rea- 
fons for every alteration. 

Our author has laid down a plan for the new tranflation. It 
requires encouragement on the part of the univerfities. Men - 
are to be encouraged to ftudy Hebrew :—and it doubtlefs is a 
matter of triumph. to the infidels, that, though the {criptures. 
are the-bafis of Chriftian faith, not many of the bifhops, and 
very few of the clergy, are at all acquainted with the Hebrew. 
Pudet hac opprobria, &c. The interpretation of an indecency 
in Ariftophanes may cover a man with immortal honour, and - 
promote him to dignity. The Hebrew ftudent (we {peak it from 
knowledge and experience) is treated in one of our wniverfities 
with contempt. What can be a greater refleCtion upon 2, 
man who has time at his command, than to hear, that, inftead 
of delivering God’s word to the people, he was preaching to 
them from a falfe text? What can be a greater refle€tion on 
the prefent times, than that an excellent cuftom of the laft 
century fhould be: now confidered as pedantry? In the fer- 
mons printed in thofe days, it is common to find, after the 
text given out of the Bible, a better tranflation according to 
the opinion of the preacher. ‘This implied at leaft, that the 
preacher then thought it a duty to confult the originals; and 
it is a duty, without doubt, of the firft importance, that every 
teacher fhould make his own profeflion his peculiar ftudy. 

We agree therefore with our author in every thing he fays 
on the neceflity of an application en the part of the clergy to: 
the Hebrew language; and we are happy that the univerfity 
of Cambridge, by the encouragement it gives to a very learned 
Jew, affords its fcholars fa good an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the firft part of the fcriptures in the original. 
This very circumftance leads us to fhow a defect in our 
author’s plan. He would have his tranflators all methbers of 
the eftablifhed church, and unprejudiced friends to the’ ftate ; 
confequently a learned Jew, the very man moft wanted, is ex~ 
cluded 5 
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cluded ;—and we cannot fee, what opinions, either of church 
or ftate, have to do with an employment for which the great 
requifite is an accurate knowledge of the Englith and Hebrew 
languages. ate 
Our author’s remarks on bifhep Lowth, Dr. Kennicott, and 
others, are introduced with great modefty. He laments their 
errors as véry hurtful to the caufe of religion, but bears am- 
ple teftimony to their abilities and integrity. In many parts 
we cannot agree with him, though we do not by any means 
join in the unbounded encomiums on the authors whom he 
cenfures. The Bible has been termed ¢ the fcanty relics of 
a language formerly copious.” Our author finds fault with 
the expreilion, and brings forward a variety of writers in that 
language, independent of the Bible ; but he does not recolleé& 
that they are all pofterior to the Chriftian era, and confe- 
quently cannot be ranked with Hebrew writers, any more than 
the latinifts of the prefent days with the claflics of the Au- 
guftan age. The Bible may be termed fcanty relics of a 
language, fince, of the voluminous writings of Solomon alone, 
it containsonly an inconfiderable portion ;—and fcarcely any of 
the works of the wife men of his age have reached potterity. 
The remark on the word Jehovah is rabbinical, and ftrikes us 


as a conceit— 


‘ Firft, PWT is not one diftiné word, but three words united. 
Each of thefe words is expreflive of a diftinct tenfe, namely, the 
pit, the prefent, and the future. Thefe three tenfes being com- 
prifed in thefe letters, the eternity of God is reprefented to the 
mind in one view and in the moft ftriking light. The following 
analy fis will, I think, clearly elucidate the above expofition. The 
four letters as they are before us, thus, [1)s3* become, by the arbi- 
trary power of the third letter, the } the third perfon fingular of 
the future tenfe, TV? Yihejeh, Aall or will be. The three laft 
letters are fTst Hoveh, is.—The fourth, firft, and fecond fetter 

make pvr} Hajah, cas. 

‘ This I take to be the reafon why the Jews never pronounce 
thefe letters in the manner they are written, and not merely through 


veneration, as fome have fuppofed, for they do pronounce yoy 


‘Highett ; by God ; 93 Lord; *"1% Almighty, and many otler 
appellations that are expreflive of the deity.’ P. 19. 


Dr. Kennicott’s valuable manufcript in the college at Eton 
is treated with deferved contempt ; but, whether the author 
does not go too far when he {fays all the dotor’s copies 
were as unfit to fhow the original text, we leave to his maturer 
judgment : at the fame time we think that he cannot be more 


ufefully employed than in afcertaining the merits and deme- 
rits 
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rits of thefe manaferipts: and we fhall with pleafure attend him 
in an inveftigation fo beneficial to the public. TO 

The preliminaty difcourfe ‘is concluded in the following 
amanner— 


¢ J will now endeavour to convince the learned world that I 
have no flight reafons for afferting, that—The facred writings of 
the old teftament have not fuffered either anv corruption or altera- 
tion whatever fince the time of Ezra, the writer of the law of . 
Mofes and the other holy writings, the founder and prieft of the fe- 
cond temple, and the firft father and chief ruler-of the great affem- 


bly of the Jews, the a eh Pi MD33 *WaIr-’ pz 26. 
This isa bold affertion. Let us hear our author farther— 


* About four hundred years before Chrift, Ezra colleéted the 
facred writings of Mofes and the prophets, and arranged them in a 
proper form. He and an affembly of very learned men, called 


T5737 MDID WIN The great afleémbly or fynagogue, unani- 
‘moufly laid down and eftablifhed unalterable rules for the preferva- 


tion of the primitive purity and only true reading of thefe facred 
writings.’ Pe 27. . 


/ 


Where is the authority for this affertion ? Whom does our 
author quote? Mofes ben Maimon—Abraham ben Dion. 
Unluckily we afk for fome authority between the time of Ez- 
‘ra and Chrift ; and there is a great hiatus from the time of the 
deftruction of the fe¢ond temple to the eftablifhment of the 
points at the conclufion of the Maforah. 

The rules laid down for the copying of fynagogue rolls are 
‘now given : but, from the words of Maimonides himfelf, a fuf- 
picion is excited, that the means now fuppofed fo efficacious 
have not always been ufed. 


¢ Maimonides then continues——“ I will here write down all the 
feétions of the Pentateuch, as they ought to be written, that this 
may be an unerring guide to all the rolls that may hereafter be 
written. That which we always can depend upon is, that well- 
known book which is now preferved by the Jews in Egypt, and 
which contains all the twenty-four books. This book was brought 
from Jerufalem many years ago, for the fole purpofe of examining 
thereby every roll and book of the holy writings. Every writer has 
made that book his guide.—Ben Afher has taken many years to 
examine and to inveftigate it critically: and,” continues Maimo- 
hides, “ I have been guided by it with refpect to every particular 
of the roll which I have written myfelf.” p. 36. 


Now what could be the ufe of examining the fynagogue 
tolls by the Jerufalem book, if the rules were not liable to be 
neglected ? A confeflion of this liability is implied :—confe- 
quently 
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quently thofe fynagogues which had not the means of cotti« 
paring their rolls with the Jerufalem book, might err; and 
hence we may fairly prefume that a collation of the fynagogue ~ 
rolls in Conftantinople, Fez, Jamaica, Holland, ot Poland, 
will difcover a tolerable crop of different readings. Our au- 
thor fays not :—Credat ‘Fudeus Apella; Non ego. 

There are fome good remarks on the points :—but readers 
ignorant of French may be mifled in the pronunciation of the 
long a, when they are told, that it is like the French a, or the 
Englifh a in ardor, as reference fhould rather have been made 
to the Englifh a in all. 

A critical differtation on Jonah precedes the tranflation. 
The reafons for Jonah’s condu& are taken chiefly from. rabbi- 
nical writers ; and they deferve attention. The hiftory is the 
common butt of ridicule for fkeptics and infidels ; and it is our 
fate to obferve, not unfrequently, the little inclination there is 
' to defend it among Chriftians: but neither the lukewarmnefs 
of Chriftians, nor the jefts of unbelievers, »will lead us to 
doubt a fa&t to which our Saviour has given the fan€tion of 
his authority. With men who difbelieve miracles altogether, 
it is vain to argue on the credibility of a particular miracle; 
and believers in the power of God can have no more reafon to 
doubt that a man might come alive out of a_fith’s belly, 
than that he might be called to life from the grave.. The 
foolith jefts on the-fize of the fifh, and the nature of whales, | 
are here out of place: the fcripture fays only a large fith; 
and what God ordained was without doubt beft fuited to his 
oe gs | 

“The book of Jonah does not afford much fcope fora tranf- 
lator to fhow his powers. In fome places the new is fuperior 
to the old verfion ; in others we cannor fee any improvement ; 
—and the arrangement, at the bottom of each verfe, of the 
Englifh words according to the original, can be of little. or 
no ufe. The Hebrew fcholar does not want it,—the un- 
Jearned can: make no ufe of it. We will extract a few places, 
which the learned reader may compare with the original, and 
pafs his criticifm upon our Pop eke We fhall firft mark 
fome of thofe paffages in which the old appears to us fu- 
perior to the new verfion— 


OLD VERSION. NEW VERSION. 
* CHAP. I, CHAP. SF. | 
¢ Ver. 2. Cry againf it. ‘Ver. 2. Prophecy concerning it. 
¢ Ver. 4. The fhip was like ‘Ver. 4: The thip appeared as 
to be broken. if it had been breaking, 
‘Ver, 7. For whofe caufe ‘Ver, 7. Who has brought this 
this evil is upon us. evil unto us. 


© Ver. 











hell. 

‘Ver. Je Yet ~haft thou 
brought up my life from cor- 
ruption. | 


‘ Ver. 11. The Lord fpake 
unto the fith. 


* CHAP, III. 


‘ Ver. 6. He arofe from his 


throne. 

‘ Ver. 8, And try mightily 
unto God. 

6 Ver, 10, And he did it not. 


* CHAP I V. 

¢ Ver. 1. And he was very 
angry. 
* Ker. 2. When I was yet in 
my country. | 

‘ Ver, 3. Take my life from 
me. i 

* Ver. §. So Jonahowent otit 
of the city. =" 

© Fer. 3. When -the’ fun-did 
arife, the fun beat wpon'the head.’ 
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9 OLD VERSION, ©) 
¢ Ver, 11. That the fea may 
be calm-wnto ws, 
* CHAP. If. . 
¢ Ver. 3. Out of the belly of - 


% 


“0 NEW VERSION, 


~ © Per, Yrs Will the fea be at 


all calm around tis ? 
* CHAP, IT. 


* Ver, 3. From the depth of 
the abyfs. on ote 

‘ Ver. 7. Yet thou haft raif- 
ed my life from that depth. 


© Ver, 11. The Lord dicetts 
ed the fith. - 


© CHAP, III. 


¢ Ver, 6. He defcended from 
his throne. 

‘ Ver. 8. Let the people fer- 
vently call unto Elohim. 

‘ Ver, 10. And had it not 
brought. 


© CHAP, Irv. 


* Ver,1. And he was in great 
anxiety. 

§ Ver, 2, While I am yet 
upon the earth, 

‘ Ver. 3. Accept my foul 
now, 

‘Ve. 5. Now Jonah had 
left the'city. 

“Ver, 8. When the fun thone, 
the fun feorched the head.’ 


“The meaning of the word NIP is rather to cry than to 
prophe/y; and, though in that cry, prophefying is implicated, 
a tranilator fhould not {werve ‘farther from his original than 


neceflary. 


SiNw doesnot. mean aby/s.. There is a beauty in the - 
figure, which the tranflator lofes. From the womb of the 
grave-may fuit thofe better to whom the term 4e/ly conveys 


too grofs a meaning. 


The Lord fpake to the fifo. This is the language, through- 
out, of fcripture; and the words TWA SN cannot be re- 


ferred to "DN". 


_ He arofe from the throne, is the literal meaning, and gives 
alfo a true picture confiftent with eaftern manners. 
Though we have not the term, /un deat, in common ule, 


yet; Aroke of the funy ig a very common expreflion. — 
| ae j 


We 
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We will now give fome inftances in which 
preferable'to the old verfion— 


‘OLD VERSION. 
© CHAP. I. | 
. * Fer. 3. So he paid the fare 
thereof. . 
_ * Fer. 6. What meaneft thou, 


O fleeper? 
« Ver. 8, What is thine oc- 


cupation ? 
‘ Ver. 10. Why haft thou 


done this ?. 
‘ Ver. 24. For thou, O Lord, 


haft done as it pleafed thee. 
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the new appears 


NEW VERSION. ' 


© CHAP. I. 


. © Ver. 3. Sovhe hired it, ° 


. * Ver. 6... What ails thee ? 
fleeping ! Tee | 
‘ Ver. 8. What thine errand 
IS. : 
‘ Ver, 10. What! haft thou 
done this ? 
* Ver,24. Thou art Jehovah; 
fince it is thy will thou doeft it, 





© CHAP: Il. 


‘ Ver, 5. Although I thought 
T was. . 

‘ Ver. 7. While the earth 
continually fled from me. 

‘ Fer. 6. Deftrudtion hover- 
-Ing over my head.’ 


* CHAP, Il. 


‘ Ver. 5. Then I faid, Tam. 


‘ Ver. 7, The earth with her 
bars was about me for ever. 

‘ Ver, 6. The weeds were 
wrapped about my head.’ 


We have already remarked that our author’s obfervation on 
the word Fehovah did not meet our ideas; and confequently 
the ufe of the word Lord for Jebovah in a new tranflation 
muft, in our opinion, be improper. Thus, in c. 1, v. Is 
the oppofition between Elohim and Jehovah is ftriking, and 
fhotld have been preferved. Again, jn c. 1. v. 6. our tranf< 
lation properly has that Ged for BINT. Our author de- 
ftroys the beauty of the paflage by faying the Lord, as if the 
feamen conceivéd as yet any thing different in Jonah’s God 
from their own. They ‘had been all trying their refpe€tive 
favourite gods without fuccefs, and, according to their fuper- 
ftition, now called upon Jonah to make his petitions to his 
favourite god. | | | 

In c. 3, v. 8, the word Elohim is very improperly ufed, 
The order was for the people to cry unto God.’ By thename 

ehovab he was not known ;—he was the’‘God of Jonah, the 
God of the univerfe. : ; 
’ From the author’s note on the firft word *7}*}, we do not 
apprehend that he fees the whole force of the 4. Whence is 
it derived? Evidently not from 7). ; 
- The limits of our Swern do not permit us to purfue farther 
our criticifms. As the author is not an Englifhman, we fay 
nothing of the frequent inaccuracies, derived from the want 
of a perfect knowledge of our idiom, which occur both in the 

| # tranflation 








‘ 
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tranflation and the difcourfes; but as'we are’in hopés that he 
will purfue his plan, we recommend to him to fubmit his pa- 
pers, merely for Englith correétion, to fome of his brother 
fcholars in the univerfity: We want a tranflation founded 
on Jewifh authorities. “They have been too much defpifed,— 
and unwarrantable liberties have been taken in the field of 
conjecture. Perhaps our author would be ufefully employed 
at the fame time in tranflating into Englifh the works of fome 
of thofe Jewith writers whom he holds in the higheft efteem. 
Much of the beauty of the fcriptures is loft by pafling through 
the Greek and Latin idioms; and it is to be wifhed, vv 
we had at leaft one tranflation made by a perfon entirely un- 
acquainted with thefe languages, and the licentioufnefs of 
conjectural criticifm. With all.the imperfeCtions of the work 
before us, the author does greater honour to the univerfity of 
Cambridge, and has employed himfelf more ufefully for the 
public, than if the labour of his midnight hours had been re- 
warded with the rank of fenior wrangler. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


POLITICAL. 


Remarks on Mr. Burke’s Two Letters on the Propofals for Péace with 
the Regicide DireGtory of France. ' By 8. F. Waddington, E/q. 
Sve. 1s. Johnfon. 1796. 


ig has not efcaped the obfervation of this writer that the time of 

the publication of Mr. Burke’s Letters is to be placed * among 
the moft extraordinary occurrences which have checquered our po- 
litical world,’ 


‘ To brand the diteétory of France with the ftigmatifing epithet 
of “ Regicide,” and to pronounce that direétory unworthy, and 
indeed incapable of being treated with, at the very moment in 
which it was fo unequivocally declared by the king and miniftry 
capable of negotiation, muft fiirely be ftrongly indicative of that 
manly and dignified honefty of mind which could be little expect- 
ed from a penfioner, nurfed and cherifhed by the very perfons 
whom he oppofed, and the moft fignal and pointed reprobation of 
their meafures; or of a fubtle and diabolical piece of art, in 
counteraéting their ofenfble defigns, fo folemnly: manifefted, of 
eftablifhing a peace with France, by fupporting and furthering their 
fecret intentions (if fuch fecret intentions can be fuppofed to exift) 
of prolonging a war, the odium of which, by fuch unparalleled 
duplicity, they would egain feek to throw on the republic of 
France.’ P. 4. 


This | 
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- This pamphlet is properly entitled. Remarkt, béing not a, regular 
attack on the whole, but.an occafional refutation of fome. of ithe 
pofitions advanced by Mr. Burke, refpecting the liberty, of the 
prefs, which that gentleman is jealous of,—the caufes of the French 
revolution, and particularly the trial by jury; Mr.,, Waddington 
contends that when doétrines like thefe, refleCting fo, grofsly on'the 
Jaws and jiberties of the fubjeét are thus openly, ‘in the face, of 
day, avowed. by fuch men as Mr, Burke, it is time for the fubje& 
to be jealous of his rights, and incumbent on, every; Englifhman to 
affert the independence of a Britith jury.. There are.a. few. other 
paflages from Mr. Burke touched upon, but rather flightly. »The 
whole, however, evinces ability, and a, knowledge of the true inter- 
eits of this country. ‘ 


A Reply to Mr. Burke’s Two Letters on the Propofals for Peace with 
the Regicide Directory of France. By William Williams, Aus 
thor of Rights of the People. 8vo. 13. 6d. Jordan. 1796. 


Mr. Burke fees nothing but what-is wrong in the French repub- 
lic; Mr. Williams fees nothing but what is right. -* The enlarged 
views, the vaft-comprehenfions, the indefatigable endeavours of the 
direGtory, will foon expand the acorn into an oak ; unblighted by 
taxes and monopolies, it will fpread its enermeus arms, ahd over- 
fhadow the two hemifpheres.’ In almoft every page we have fpe- 
cimens of this aukward imitation of Mr. Burke's imagery.. Bank- 
ing houfes are ‘ volcanoes, difemboguing uwatubdftantial paper: Java, 
which has deluged the whole land, ‘and which confumes our He/- 
perian orchards of gold and filver fruit.’ In another place we have 
‘the people ftarving, the /pecie in a confumption, and the taxes in a 
dropfy.’—* The two million automatons are rifing into life; and 
ere the vital fpark is well breathed into their noftrils, difcover that 
men have rights, and that the French have merely exercifed them ; 
and that their own anceftors formerly exercifed theirs, in part, or 
the houfe of Hanover would have been yet mewed up in its electo- 
rate, highne/s unfprouted into majefty.’ Writers who frequently re- 
cur to fuch metaphors as thefe, complain witha very bad grace of 
Mr. Burke’s ‘ fublime flights,’ 

In criticifing Mr. Burke’s Two Letters, Mr. Williams follows 
him ftep by ftep, pointing out his inconfiftencies, repelling the ob- 
jections he makes to 4 peace with France, and. defending conftitu- 
tional liberty againft the fophifms he advances refpeéting the trial 
by jury, &c. All this, fetting afide the perpetual recurrence of an 
inflated ftyle, and a ludicrous mixture of folemn and familiar meta- 
phor, is executed with candor, and evidently from a due confiler- 
ation of the importance of the fubjeé&t. The following remark 
ought to have fome weight. After obferving that the greater part, of 
Mr. Burke’s political writings carry their antidote along with them, 
he contends, that, in the prefent pamplilet, ‘the glowing picture 
ke has drawn of the falfehood, treachery, corruption, inconfiften- 
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cy, avarice, imbecillity, ftupidity, and cowardice of all the courts 
of Europe, :and of the Englifh' cabinet in patticular, cannot fail to 
multiply, and that greatly, the’ votaries of jacobinifin. When the 
popular writers loaded them with but part of this, guilty: mountain, 
a cry of falfehood and mifreprefentation was immediately. raifed;. 
and profecution and perfecution. employed for the. ‘deftruétion:. of 
fuch immeafurable. liars.;But,.who will contradi@. Mr. Burke? 
What fceptic will difbelieve him? -His accufations are armed 
with fcriptural authority, and not even. Mr. Wyadham’s metaphy- 
fics can quibble them away,’ .. 


Another Corufcation of the: Meteor Burke The Retort Politic on 
Mafer Burke ; or, a few Words en -paffant : occafioned by his 
Two Letters.on a Regicide Peace; From a Tyro of his own 

' School, but of another Clafs.. With Remarks on that Rt. Hon, 
Author's Condemnation of the Plan of War hitherto adopted. 
Sve. Is. 6d. Jordan. 1796. 


This pamphlet is written with confiderable ability, but would 
not have been lefg welcome to the friends of candour and good 
tafte, had the author confined himfelf to.a fober difcuflion of Mr. 
Burke’s opinions, inftead of giving loofe fo frequently to attempts 
at wit, which are unfuccefsful, and-to a perfonal cenfure which is 
often vulgar and unmanly. When he quits this track, we find him 
well-informéd and acute in his resfoning, ‘The topics principally } 
infifted on, are the war ad internecionem, and the conduét of our 
miniftry in the internal government of this kingdom, Mr. Burke's 
attack on the fiberty of the prefs and the trial by jury, and his 
condemnation of the war in the Weft'Indies. What he advances 
on thefe fubjeéts accords wich the opinions of all who have been 
literary oppohents to, the prefent men and meafures, and conie- 
quently is fot fo inviting from its novelty, as for the new. drefs 
it appears in, and the propriety of combating ‘Mr. Burke's 
fingular and eccentric affertions, by opinions. which have been 
uniformly confiftent with themfelves and with experiences. He 
concludes, that it is painful and deplorable to obferve an old man, 
who is continually talking of his approximation to the grave, de- 
firous to leave behind him.a legacy of never-ending warfare : and 
he compares Mr, Burke to an ancient monfter, invoking the god 
of havoc and revenge to change his grey hairs, as thofe of Me- 
dufa, into hiffing {nakes, that horror may abound ! and to convert 
his deciduous teeth, like thofe of Cadmus’s dragon, into armies of 
foldiers for the deftru@ion of each other. Such wild comparifons 
we diflike, and diflike them becaufe the author does not. come ho- 
neftly by them, They are but faint.attempts.to equal the extrava- 
gauce of Mr. Burke in his defcription of the French directory rt= 
ceiving an Englith ambaffador, and other paflages. ‘Nor is it fair 
to argue, as our author does at confiderable length at the beginning 
of. his Retort, that Mr. Burke is mad; fince the attempt to an{wer 
or Confute a madman is itfelf an act of madnels. 


Cait. Rev. Vou. XIX. Fan. 1797 H Thoughts 
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Thoughts.on a Peace with France; with fome Obfervations on MPi 
Burke’s Two Letters, on P1 ‘opofals for Peace with the Regitide 
'‘Direfory: Bvo. 15: 6d. Debrett. 1796s 


This author-is of opinion, that, in the prefent pofture of affairsy 
‘Mr. Burke’s letters are entitled to much attention from the variety 
of reflections they fuggeft, and the influence they are calculated to 
produce upon-the public mind, notwithftanding the extravagant 
title they bear, and the implacable fentiments they breathe. He 
enters, therefore, into an examination of thofe pofitions which are 
moft general, and moft likely to be adopted by the admirers of 
Mr.. Burke’s talents. The firft which he confiders, and which 
ftrikes him with aftonifhment.and regret, is conveyed by. Mr: Burke 
in the following words :—‘ that neither the time chofen, nor the 
manner of foliciting a negociation have been properly confidered, 
even though I (fays he) had allowed, that with the horde of regi- 
\cides we could, by any feleétion .of time, or ufe of means, obtain 
any thing deferving the name of peace.’ Our author confiders the 
latter patt of this fentence firft, and deduces, fairly enough, that 
Mr. Burke’s obje& is to carry on the war § till the exifting govern- 
ment of one or both countries is fundamentally changed, an avow- 
al of determined hoftility which we have feldom heard of even in 
barbarous times:’ and, putting the matter in another light, he accufes 
Mr. Burke of :a violation of one of his own principles, in appeal- 
ing from the governors to the governed. 

With regard to the former claufe of the propofition, namely; 
* the time chofen and the manner of foliciting a negociation,’ as this, 
he thinks, muft depend on a review of the events of the war, the nature 
of our alliances, the fituation of the country, its probable refources, 
and laftly,’ the geticral fenfe and wifhes of the nation,—he enters 
into a confideration of thefe topics at fome length, and fees nothing 
that ought to prevent our entering into am immediate treaty to re- 
ftore peace. From this he paffes to Mr. Burke’s apprehenfions 
from the neighbourhood of France, after a peace is made, and main- 
tains that to confider ‘any particular form of government, which 
has been eftablifhed by the will of the people who compofe the 
ftate, 2s neceffarily hoftite and repugnant to the exiftetice of ano- 
ther flate, and therefore as. a nuifancé abateable, is fuch a mon- 
ftrous and unreafonable affumption as will vitiate all the reafoning 
built upon it, however inconteftably the conclufion would follow 
from the premifes laid down. This opinion he defends with great 
ability, and difmiffing the fears which opprefé Mr. Burke’s imagi- 
mtion, he Conceives of Fratice after a peace, what. is far more natu- 
ral, that the induftry and‘aétivity of her inhabitants will be direéted 
to the re-eftablifament of-her commerce, and the reftoration of her 
manufactures, in order to fupport the finking credit of her funds, 
and that ‘thefe will be fufficient of themfelves to engrofs all ber 
Care, aud to fix arid concentrate her attention. | 
“QF the prefeit government of Francé, Mr. Burke fays, , iti iS 

Awe - 
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Kot ari old ftructure whith you have found as it is, and are not to 
difpute of the original end and. defign with which it had been fo 
fafhioned: it is a, recent wrong, and can plead no prefcription.’ 
Our author, in anfwer.to this, very pertinentiy afks, what, in all 
revolutions that have ever taken place, is the boundary line which 
Mr. Burke would with ‘to eftablith between the uftrpation which 
creates the neW government, and the poffeffion. which legitimates 
the ufurpation ?. What ftatute of limitation would he fet up to pro- 
tect fuch a title ?—Another error of Mr. Burke, which he no. lefs 
juftly cenfures, is hig charging all the crimes and. enormities of 
individuals, or particular bodies of men,.who have taken any~part 
in the revolution, on the mafs_and body of the nation now confos 
lidated into one republic. In all forms of government, whether 
monarchical or tepublican, the change produced, of the ufurpation 
effected, is, politically {fpeaking, in.a-great meafure legalifed, if it is 
ftamped with the confent and approbation of the people. The offence 


is buried in the {uccefs of the meafure. This opinion, however, our — 


author ought to have qualified. It is the recentne/s of the events 
Which brotght about the French revolution, that fills Mt. Burke’s 
mind, He confiders the prefent rate as men whd glory in the 
inéans as well as the end. . Hereafter, and perhaps in a few years, 
this will be no queftion. We do not now difpute about the crimes 
of the Norman conqueft: . We care not now ‘whether William I. 
was elected by the voice of the people, or whether he owed hif 
crown to the battle of Haftings. Mr, Burke has rather an odd 
memory in fuch matters. He forgets every thing that does not 
make for his own opinion.:—alas ! he has forgot all his paft life ex- 
cepting the laft five years. Out author concludes one of the beft- 
written pamphlets on the fubje&t, with fome excellent remarks oi 
the conduct which our government ought to purfue, thaf peace may 
be followed by unanimity and happinefs at Home, whatever be the 
fate of France: 
Thoughis on the prefent Negociation, 8vo. 15. Jordan. 1796: — 
_ This author comménces with a pofition which we think jul, 
although the authors of the war.are defirous to fhrink from it, 
namely, that if this war was undertaken in defence of /cciety, for 
the g00d of human nature, and to defend the caufe: of God and 
man againgt univerlal anarchy, ruin, and confufion, we Cannot be 
warranted in concluding it, without avowing that our ae 
were unfounded, or our profeffions were infincere. The mihiiter, 
he is of opinion, either adopted the fefitiments of Mr. Burke and 
carl Fitzwilliam, or (by feem!ng to adopt them) was meah Eiiougli 
to avail -himfelf of their fupport; and in order to prove that we 
have not achieved the entire deftruction of jacobinifm, and that 
we have hot brought our undertakings to 4 happy conclufion, awe 
have only to read the brilliant pages of Mr. Burke, and the peat 
of lord Fitzwilliam. ‘This argument he places ini a Variety of ttrik- 
ing lights; and however differeat in his principles fro Mr: Bois 
Hi 2. 
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he borrows from that gentleman largely in fupport of his cenfure’of 
the inconfiftency of the minifter.” ‘If,’ exe gr. ‘the dignity of this 
nation would have been facrificed by treating with Chauvelin’ to 
prevent a war, it-will furely not be preferved by fueing for ated 
to La Croix.’ 

Prefuming, therefore, that the objeé&t of the-war has. not bedi 
attained, he endeavours to prove that if it be not acknowledged to 
be anjuft in its principle,—if it be not avowedly abandoited,— 
nothing can juftify our negotiating for peace at this moment : it is in 
fact declaring that our calamities are the real motives for peace,, 
that we aré finking under out adverfities, that we are beaten, that 
we fhrink from the ‘preffure of our calamities, and do not re- 
nounce the miftaken policy which produced them. He contends 
with equal warmth againft continuing the war, when we had op- 
portunities by our fuccefies (if minifters may be believed) to have 
terminated it before the country was drained of. its refources, and! 
when indemnity might not have been impraéticable. 


Remarks prepatatory to the Iffue of Lord Malmefoury's Mifion to 
Paris. 8vo. 6d. .R. White. . 1796. 


This author fuppofes it poffible that the French may demand a 
reduction of our navy, and may hereafter endeavour to abridge 
our commerce by depriving us of our principal markets. Poffeffed, 
as France now is, of the ports of Holland, Flanders, Spain, (per- 
haps Portugal) and part of Italy, fhe may endeavour to retain’ her 
influence over all thefe, in order to exclude Great.Britain from the 
markets of Europe. His chief fear is, however, for our navy, to 
which power he afcribes the high afcendency of Great Britain over 
other nations.-But the prefent war alone ought to have checked 
him from penning the following ébullition of national vanity :—‘ If 
we fappofe this naval frength reduced,Great Britain falls back at 
once to the puny dimenfions of her ifland ; her political exiftence 
becomes inftantly pared down to the circumference of her‘ foil:: her 
pre-eminence finks.; and the whole of Europe becomes reduced 
under the grafp of the continental potvér, who ‘fhould thus fuper- 
add to her territorial confequence that extent of naval domain, by - 
the poffefion of which we aré now able to ke¢p chriftendom in 
equipoife, and to preferve to every ftate:its rights.” How, may we 
afk, have we pteferved the equipoife‘of chriftendom? and of what 
ftate have we preferved the rights? Have we preferved Flanders, 
Holland, or Italy ? or have we faved Poland from the gripe of the 
infatiate ‘Catharine? ? Why,/in adjufting the importance of our navy, 
afcribe to it what it cannot perform ? 

Fraught, however, with the Suppofes of his own imagination, he. 
cautions his readers againit anticipating the very doubtful alternative 
of peace. € Let us,’ he adds, ‘wholly titin‘our thoughts away from 
the yiéw of peace, aid fuppofe the interval of negociation to be’ 


no, other ‘than a paufe Belo the final’ appeal ‘to arnis.” ” it a 
oy Me a8 i avord,* 
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word, let: us.revive.the, fyftem,of alarm with all the baneful confe- 
quences ‘it has. produced, and fupport the minifter in continuing the 


war, . -* ; L 


Ne 


Sketch of. the prefent State of the Army; with Refleions on -the 
. “WMode..of Recruiting, reviving the Military Spirit, and on the 

general’ Encouragement of the Officer and Soldier, 8vo. 15. 6d. 

Qwen.% 1796. | * | 

This well-writteri and argumentative pamphlet expofes the defects 
of our military {yftem, and accounts for the degradation whichisat- 
tached to, the condition,of the common foldier, This degradation is 
Stated to. proceed, from. the.want;of due encouragement to the chear- 
ful, performance of his duties, ;by the profpect of rifing from the 
ranks, ;and .the broken fpirit produced by the fhocking and often 
petulant inflicions of, army punifhment. Many other abufes are 
pointed out,:;which -at any time would be worthy.,of correétion, 
_but which, the ;author, as a friend. to the government, judicioufly 
Canceives, wow call with a political urgency for redre{s. 
Thoughts on the Defence of thefe Kingdoms. In Two Parts, -8vo, 
taedes ef (1s: 6d. ~Faulder. 1796. 

At the prefent critical period, when the profpect of peace has vanith- 
ed, and a part of thefé)réalims (Ireland) thas been more than threat- 
ened with inyafion, the moft eligible means of defence for Great Bri- 
tain become an object of ferious concern. The obtervations of this 
writer on'the fubjeét are fuch as, in point of practical utility, would 
no:doubt recompénfetany-attention they might experience from the 
government of the coyntry:;:disthints for the improvement of ‘the 

amilitia.and the ftanding army'are pregnant with fagacity and hu- 
manity ; and his ftri€tures: on the conftitution and proceedings of 
regimental and general courts martial, particularly deferve the no- 
1ée of thofe who have {tations of rank and influence in our mili- 


“try ‘department. ~ * 

A Letter te the. People of the United States of America, from Ge- 
—, meral Waftington, on his Refignation, of the Office of Prefident of 
% the United States. §vo.. 1s. Debrett. 1796. 


r> :There|can be no doubt that the public have already formed their 
opinion refpecting the contents of this letter.— W hile the love of li- 
_berty. exafts among mankind, the name of Wafhington will be il- 
Juftrious:-—his courage:and prudence facilitated the independence of 
America, and his’ political wifdom has aufpicioutly prefided over 
the councils of the infant republic. 
_.. Te the fentiments -and advice of this great man, it is impofiible 
that, his.countrymen can be inattentive. About tosretive fsom a fi- 
tuation, the high-and important duties of which be ints sdifcharged 
withfuch honourable celebrity, in this eloquent and penetrating ad- 


drefs, he takes an. ‘affecting and inftriytite’ farewe = of *phight dfes.. 


‘Phey who admire the noble effufions of freeddiny’ téarpored Withira * 
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wife and virtuous moderation, will experience a ba in perufitig 
this riew teftimony of the worth and talents of general Wafhing- 
ton, which we are not inclined to anticipate by any extract. 


Letter to a retired Officer, on the Opinions and Sentence of a Gene- 

~ ral Court Martial, held at the Horfe Guards, on Friday, Novem 
ber 27, 1795, and on many fubfequent Days, for the Frial of 
Col. Fohn Fenton Cawthorne, of the Wefminfter meee of 
Middlefex Militia. 4to. 25. Debrett. 1796. 


The charges eftablifhed at a court martial againft Séloinel Caw- 
thorne, his fubfequent difmiffion from the fervice, and¢expulfion 
from the houfe of gommons, are circumftances well known to the 
public. That the friends of this unfortunate gentleman fhould 
anxioufly with to extenuate the difgrace which under fuch a pre- 
dicament ‘unavoidably has attached to his charaéter, is very natu- 
-ral but we niuch doubt whether their. folicitude will be attended 
with the defired effect. The’ prefent apology is indeed artfully la- 
boured, and may fatisfy the perfonal friends of Mr. Cawthorne ; 
but there was fomething in the nature of his offence, which the 
“ftubborn notions of the public will probably, confider as not lefs 
derogatory to the man than the officer. 


‘DRAMATIC 


The Sicilian hii A Tragedy. In Five Ads. By Mary Ro- 
 binfon, 80. 25. Hookham and Carpenter. 1796. 


| Whether this tragedy was ever offered:to the ftage; we know 
nots at leaft it has never been’ reprefented ; we fhall therefore dif- 

mifs it without criticifm, perfuaded that in fo doing we are re acting 
“in the moft lenient manner by the fair author. 


The Fron Chef: a Play; in Three A&s. Written by George Col- 
man, the Younger, With a Preface and Poffeript,. Bue. 24- 
Cadell and Davies. 1796. x 


he public has been before-hand with us in criticifing this Une 
fortunate piece; the difapprobation with which it was received the 
firft night, is well known. This, the author, in a very angry and 
. indeed ‘abufive Preface, is pleafed to attribute to the ill offices of 
Mr. Kemble; but we rather believe the audience decided in a dif- 
ferent naaanet ; and. we: muft confefs the reading of the play has 
not tended to make us think Mr. Colman entitled to a reverfion of 
judgment. We know not-whether it was well-judged to take’ the 
ftory of a’play from a novel fo recent and fo much read as the 
-Caleb Williams of Mr. Godwin, becaufe it is impoffible tg pro- 
duce a ljyely, intereft where the denouement is previoufly known. 
Befides thig-original fin ‘of the play, the ftory is much injured by 
the authdt’s having omitted the circumftance which weighed heavi- 


. ett ort the scorifciencé* bf -Falkland,—the allowing two innocent 


ays tor buffer: “for its Suit. Of the characters which are the 
creation, 
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ereation of Mr, Colman ‘in this piece, Adam Winterton is a te. 
dious old man, and lady Helen an infipid young woman. We 
had forgotten to mention that Mr. Colman has ventured to peep 
into the myfterious chet, and difclofe thie fecret of its contents. 
This is bold: for it is more than Mr. Godwin himfelf had ven- 
tured to do, confcious as he was,-that Mo my acting upon a 


myfterjous fecret, agitates the mind more by her own workings, 
than it is poffible to do by attempting to reveal it. With regard 
to the language of the piece, it is very much inflated; aiming at 
ftrength, it is turgid. ‘This play is publifhed, we are told, as it 
was acted the firft time at Drury Lane; alterations have fince been 
made, and it has been feveral times reprefented at the theatre in the 


Hay-market. , 


Remarks on Mr, Colman’s F reface ; alfo a fummary Comparifon of 
the Play of the Iran Che with the Novel of Caleb Williams, 
By a Gentleman of the Middle-Temple. 8vo. 15. Miller. 1796, 


An angry man anfwering an angry man! the author of this pam- 
phlet, inftead of ating the part of a cool critic and difinterefted by~ 
ftander, treats Mr. Colman in the fame fty!e of abufe in which ke 
had {poken of Mr. Kemble. —This maukifh dandeprat of an author, 
—a little priggifh dufky man,—whe had not licked his literary whelp 
into faape and framé!—wiho defired he frould featter his beggarly 
morfels among them? this is the languase in which this elegant 
writer addreffes Mr. Colman. His ftatemest of the faéts we have, 
however, nothing to objeé to; and his comparifon of the play 
with the navel is fufficiently juft, 


RELIGIOUS, 


Sober and ferions Reafons for Sceptici/m, as it concerns revealed Rem 
ligion. In-a Letter ‘to a Friend. By ohn Hollis, E/q, Sve, 


1s. Johnfon. r796. 


Sober and ferious reafons demand a fober and-ferious inveftiga- 
tion; and when a man of refpedtable private charaéter, uninflu- 
enced by improper motives, rejects’ chriftianity, we are naturally 
anxious to difcover what grotinds he cov!d have for fuch a change 
of opinion, and fearful at the fame time left fuch a “defertion 
fhould induce fcruples among our friends, and add confidence to 
our enemies, At’ the fame time it is our duty to weigh with im- 

rtiality every argument which can be brought again{t things we 
hold the moft facred; and as true chriftianity boafts that its caufe is 
feparate from all worldly intereft'or prejudice, can neither be fup- 
ported by numbets, nor wealth, nor power, {0 it rejoices in being 
expofed to the utmoft {crutiny, and cannot be injured, though, like 
our Saviour forfaken in the garden, it fhould be deferted by mys 
riads of profeffors. 

The author of the work before us is become a fceptic; but 
he ftill retains his veneration for the morality of the gofpel. He is 

H4 perplexed, 
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perplexed, however, with refpect to the future deftiny of mankiad> 
which he cannot .reconcile;to his philofophy. ..The buman rage 
he conceived tobe in a ftate of. diicipline, which would lead it 
finally to happinefs; the Cbriftian fyftem, he thinks, holds 9ut:a 
moft melancholy and diftreffing picture. of the future deftiny of 
mankind. ‘This pidture is taken from. paffages of {cripture, jallud- 
ing to hell and everlafting fire ;,,and # is concluded that the greater 
' part of ‘mankind, muft be inevitably miferable: byt. it does, not 
feem ‘that the whole fabject has been fifficiently confidered. The 
future deftiny of mankind is far from being completely .efcertained. 
,Very worthy Chriftians entertain. on this head very. different-opi- 
‘pions; and while fome’believe in the annihilation of the impenitent, 
others fuppofe that temporary punifhment will be infli@ed.;, and 
perhaps an inconfiderable number, only reflect. much on the pS a 
lute eternity of torment. Where there is {6 much groung ‘for 
doubt, we might perhaps think our ‘author bliniaBle in forniing 
fo decifive a jndg ment, and -fuffering it to weigh againtt arcunRtents 
derived from matter of fact, from-miracles, from prophecy, and 
the purity of the gofpel. But without reference. to the various 
difputes on the nature. ofthe) future ftate,-we cannot derive, the 
fame conclufion as our author, \who_appears»to. ws to; have }oyer- 
looked-thofe parables of our Saviour, where aygradation of réwards 
is pointed out-to the good ; and.as the exact ftate,of the wicked, js 
not afcertained; we may furely leaye.their deftiny, withont‘impu- 
tation on the Chriftian faith, inthe ‘Randa of ,a-God of. mercy, aud 
of love. - ' 

The extermination of the Canagnites:ls thes ‘next. fumbling: block. 
On this head nothing new.on either fide can be expeéted. The 
fate of the children makes the greateft impreffion on our author’s 
mind. But thould.we allow this to’be a difficulty attendant on our 
notiens of the attributes.of God, as delivered\in the fcriptures, we 
do not fee how it can affe& the faith grounded upon the. hiftory in 
the.New Teftament, We, who believe in the Newtonian fy fiem, 
Cannot account for ev ery motion in it: yet from a fufficient know- 
ledge of its parts, the general principle is eftablithed,. which, we 
doubt not, will folve our difficulty: and in the fine manner the 
general principle of the benevolence and juftice of God is fo well 
laid down in fcripture, that if we could not apply itto every partici. 
lar cafe, from, the number of cafés in which it may be fuccefsfull 
applied, we have no doubt that it will reach thofe in which there is 
an apparent difficulty. 

The imprecations in fome of the Pfalms form another difficulty : 
but if we took them in the worft light poffible, the paflionate ex~ 
preflions of a prophet, any more than his faults, cannot be held 
out as arguments againft the truth of religion. 

The colloquial difcourfes of God with man are ¢onfidered.as 
degrading. They have often been.treated in this manner ; ‘yet if we 
allow that there was no degradation in creating man, we do not fee 
the 
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thé propriety of this. charge’ abainft' a | mode ‘of ores 00 bin, 
which feems beft fuited-to his faculties. 
We were furprifed that’ our author fhould find fo enuch so 
‘in the foundation of — nv 


¢ After all, Iam. ready to “ackpiowledge that I feel the force of 
the argument, for the truth. of the Chriftian-.revelation, derived 
from the. teftimony of the apoftles taken together with their {ubfe- 
quent condudt, and the > perfecutions . which they thereby knowingly 
incurré4, _tf ethe Chriftian miracles’ were not true. (and. if. the 
-apoftles were, as they,.are. fuppofed to haye been, competent to 
judge of that matter), their condu& is Magether unaccountable ; 
and the rapid fuccefs of chriftianity is equally fo,’ Pp, 28... 


But beimg unable to reconcile this to his views of oben he re- 
tires, acquiefcing in his ignorance and inability, and determined 
that that religion cannot be true which teaches ‘that everlatting 
mifery “ts ‘the » deftination’ of “the! greatomafs of human. beings.’ 
Surely the writer does not do'himfelf jaftice.». Perhaps he might ‘te 
led to re-confider his argument ; and this conclufionmight be 
drawn :—It is not.certain, that, according to the Chriftian religion, 
everilafting mifery is the deftination of the great mafs of human be- 
ings; therefore any conjeCture of mine on the future ftate of man- 
kind cannot_be an argument againft the truth of revelation. The 

‘eondu& of the apoftles, the non-exiftence of miracles, and the 
falfehood of the gofpel, cannot be reconciled together ; but allow- 
ing the exiftence of miracles, ‘and the trath of the gofpel, the con- 
dit of the apoftles is accounted ‘for fatisfaétorily,* and’ vice ver/a. 
Hence neither the future ftate ‘of mankind{ nor difficulti¢s in the 
various parts of the feripture hiftory, ought to have weight againft 
arguments of fo much greater force. 

We have’ thus noticed the chief doubts’ of ‘our autlior. They 
ate-ftated’plainly and calmly. -There‘can'be no *reafon tofilpe & 
his: fincerity. | We ‘hope only ‘that “his anfwerers will write in ae 
fame temper: and then this difcoffion¢ «cannot, we are’ e’ perfuaded, | be 
injurions to the’caufe of truth: © ~ 


. Reafons for Faith in Revealed. Religion s $ oppofed to Mr, Hollis's. Rea 
fons for Sceptici{m ; in a. Letter to {that ,Gentleman.,, By Thomas 
Williams. Sve. Is. Heptinftall. J 798. 


‘In anfwer to, Mr, Hollis’s objeation,, that, according to, the Chrif- 
- tian fyftem, the greater part. of mankind is inevitably deomed to 
mifery, ;it is ie that one half.of mankind dig in infaney,-many 


are ideots, more are converted at the hour of dezth,. and that. this 
muft'make'a vaft dedu@ion from this ma jority. Befides, the human 
{pecies bears a {mall proportion to the mafs. af intelligent beings; 
and confequently the finally * miferable may bear a ftill lefs pro- 
portion to the happy.’ “We tannot look upon this as found rea- 
foning + ‘for the fcriptures fay’ “nothing of the future ‘deftiny of in- 

; ~~ fants 
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fants or ideots, nor is the fate of the inhabitants of other worlds a¢ 
all conneéted with that of mankind. 

On the nature of future punifhment, the paffages declaratory 
that every man fhall be rewarded according to his works, fome 
beaten with few, and others with many ftripes, are properly brought 

‘forward. After this it appears to us that little can be faid. There 
are fome good reflections on our writer’s view of the fubjeét from 
‘meceffarian principles; and he clofes this branch by confeffing his ig- 
norance of the future deftiny of the wicked. 
___The ufal arguments are brought forward on the extermination 
ef the Canaanites; the imprecations in the Pfalms ‘are foftened 
down; and the revelation of God’s will to. man is proved to be an- 
tecedently probable. Having obviated the objeGtions of Mr. Hol- 
fis, our author brings forward his proofs in favour of the Chriftian 
religion, drawn from the character of Chrift, and the prefent ftate 
of the Jews. Some judicious remarks are made on miracles; and 
the whole letter is written. in a temper which does credit to its av- 
thor, and will we hope make a due impreflion on the perfon to whom 
it is addreffed. 
4 Letter to Fohn Hollis, E/g. on his Reafons for Sceptici/m, as it 
—  eoncerns Revealed Religion. By the Rev. i Trebeck. Svo. 35 

Rivingtons, 1796. 

Mr. Hollis is blamed for ° difturbing the peace of mind which 
4aith in the Chriftian religion affords ta the ferious,’ particularly 
‘at a time fo given to infidelity.’ Such cenfure, though founded 
mm truth, will not be admitted. as argument. Nor is there any oc- 
cafion to deprecate the exertions of infidels; fince whoever has at- 
tended to the late controverfy excited by Mr. Paine, aud particu- 
hrly to that able and complete refutation of his trite and futile ob- 
jections by the bifhop of Landaff, muft fee that the caufe of chrifti- 
anity gains by every invettigation. In this mode, indeed, the re- 
ligion of the gofpel was originally {pread, when every effort of 
human. power was exerted againit it; and in enumerating the moral 
caufes for the rapid progrefs of this religion, Mr. Gibbon ought to 
have cited the literary controverfies which took place concerning 
its truth in the four firft cerituries, and the eloquent and convincing 
arguments of fome of its firft profeffors.” 


A Sermon, preached at the Affizes, holden Sor. the County of Corr- 
wal, at Bodmin, before the Hon. Mr. Fuftice. Grofe, and Mr. 
Baron res yo on Tuefday, Fuly 26th, 1796. By Cornelius 
Cardew, D. D. Se. Ge. gto. 15. Richardfop, 1796, 


The high theriff and grand jury of the county of Cornwall have 
wnanimoufly ftamped this fermon with their. approbation. It is 
levelled againft infidels: yet neither the authority of the hearers, 

nor the arguments of the preacher, will make wpon the modern 
feces any confiderable impreffion. In faé the arguments are. 


‘drawn too much from commen-place topics ;‘and we have reafon 
to 
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to doubt, on one fubjeé, the ftatement of the preacher in the very 
outfet. He hints that the judges can bear teftimony to the increale 
of immorality, * But,’ fays he, ‘if truth compels them, however 
“reluctant, to bear teftimony to the increafing depravity. of our mes 
rals, it very much concerns us all ‘to explore’ the fource’ of this 
alarming evil.’ In Cornwall perhaps, the lift of offénces withia 
‘the judges’ cognifance, may have increafed :—it is a faé&t on which 
we are not competent to {peak : but we very much doubt, that, 
<onfidering the ‘increafing population of the kingdom, the lift of 
afize crimes within the lait twenty years is greater than that of any 
twenty ‘years fince the reign of Henry the Eighth, The preacher 
will do well ta examine this parties 5 for nothing but truth fhould 
come from the pulpit,» - 
Asa fpecimen>af. the ftyle, we feleat the following paflace— 


¢ Yet itll, though fo’ often’ repulfed, ‘the ‘unbeliever perfifts in 
aflailing, with his infernal artillery, the adamantine and j Pea fag 
ble: citadel of chriftianity, nay even the everlafting throne of God 
himfelf. 

¢ Vain and impious mortal, that thus dareft to lift thy puny arm 
againft. “ the sock of ages!” P. 15, 

Surely. a Cornith audience might have been better edified on an 
affize day, than by fuch declamation, againft infidels; and are 
Chriftians to be continually reminded that the language of the efta~ 
blifhed church at Rome for two centuries after Paul's preaching 
there, was levelled againft chriftianity and its profeffors, in the fame 
manner as our cahene treats infidels and infidelity ? 


The Right to Life. A Sermon preached before the Pigg ty of Cam-~ 
bridge, Fune 26, 1796. “By Richard Ram/fden, M. A. &e. 
Part II. Svo.' ts. “Rivingtons. ‘1796. ~ 


Our readers recolle&, or more likely perhaps they do not tecol” 

leg, that we have had a, fermon already. on this fubjeét fromthe — 
fame author, This.is of fuch a curious texture, that we mutit give 
an extract or two from it. : 
_» The true, and perhaps, the only satan why no, living thing, 
‘but man, is the odjeé. of the law, is this ;_ that it’s protection had 
been long wholly withdrawn from the brute creation. At the fall 
¥t-was withdrawn in part. Animals then began to die in facrifice. 
At the deluge was loft all life’s' privilege © They then began to die 
alfo for man’s convenience and daily food. From that period man 
is lord, together with God, of their life and being.’ P. 3. 

This is fo far from true, that the precept on taking a neft of 
birds has always’ been admired ; and in. the’precept for obferving the 
Sabbath, the ox andthe afs are inciuded,. 

John the ‘Baptift, when the foldiers came to him, faid nothing 
about the day ‘of’ battle; and’ Chriftians hold in deteftation the 
¢drum’s difcondant found : but our preacher is anxious to bring fore 
ward that which is leaft fuited to a Chriftian audience— | 


‘if 
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~oo$ Sf the foldier qpoint the cannon ata feditious multitade, “or 
the xanks,atai foreign foe; she points it in the or pre God.’ ae Me 


Bat the ¢onclufion'is thie moft curidtis—: phi, 


”* So the King Tall Hever forgive a ‘rival, eatin on, the flate’s 
fliength, in ,whatever fhape it may appear, whether in.open, array 
oF in ambufcade, whether in forgery _ or, treafom, i in reyetion. or 
murder,’ _P 28. nehaeieenin tine mae sie 


. The. king: of: England “i sepentedly fetainians men in: theif cir- 
cuntttances : sand:God forbid that:any facrilegious‘hand franid stear 
away the brighteft jewelLin his, etéwn ! ot sont 46 sy 

This difeourfe, -if| pofible, as: more -obfcure: than: the Saori, 
the arguments are ill drawn up; the connectiom fis*bads .an.affeéta- 
tian of eruditions with 4a quaintnefs of ‘ftyle, ipervadesstheswhole ; 
and.we never took yp a eR qi sa Agu tittle pis the {pi- 
rit of the. gofpel. 


5 Uns hs iL é vist etive S Toit 


‘Some Duties snail tepor dhafe woha' are denidint? Cit pore di0bie, 
frated in a Sermon: preached in §t, Mary's Church, Staffoi cays 
fore -the - ‘Corpotertion® ‘of that Heol on Santas, Ofiiber: ibs, 

1795. Witha oy Riding 4 | Remarks” tontei re 18 'RedhPhhes. 


ae By &, Ba flels.!Bve | Leigmaneibagg@inw syne 


“The” preacher q aie ‘i the dorpotitinn® of’ Stafford Jn in ‘bis 
fermon, and with "the Monthly Reviewers! fh his Préfaée. f ive 
otrfelvesi from hi$ indignation, we will fay Hothirig ‘OF hig pub ica- 
tiesit. —contenting otirfelves only with" cbugistaating ‘hime on | Bis Te- 
folution to print né’More,*except Bkeationaly iH’ foie’ periodical 
wark ia relelutiod which, we doubt not, the. corporation ef Sf ford, 
the reviewers, andthe public.in general;) shinkchighly Mmeriterious, 
and which will certainly -tend, tn his, future tranquudity.4. Lo 


Teomhe’ Deipts. The, \Enfficzency of Reafor, am? vie Weep ¥ 
ol Déothe: Revelation. 0A Sermons preached” at Gee StFect ‘ehaped 
VIG fieell Street, on Sunday, Septentber 2% 211796. oY he Ree. 

W. Holland. S8wvo. 6d. Jordan. a pil OWT WO FIHURI Se 


Fhe deifts will not: read ‘thi! ‘difcourfe ; vail the ‘heaters ‘eulg 
fetkéely coniprehead it.’ 2 


Hol. m99C 
Publick. Ufouthipe A. Senmon peenche? af ther ahectebion ok All 
paths Church, Souiltamptony before the Right ReverendithesL abel 
ae: ipapaaf: Exeter,’ November :4%i..1795:'0BpoRithard : Mart, 
D., D., Rector of the|Parift.1:Bv0i0 15.0 Rivangtonss + 1,796) 2° 
» The fcriptures inftrué us:toworthap God with a-true fpirits Sand. 
where: that dpicit is. wanting, all outward forms dre to’ no. purpote. 
Much difpute has been excited on thefeforinss «The: diffentérs, 
wiid»blametthe church;:do not/comfider afterwards that they: have 
forms, thouglisof .a different:nature from thé) chutoh... itwouldbe | 
well af: ~_ ace attended more: to the effence than the: tee 
es, 2: usw sw i 
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Dr.. Mant naturally {poke upon {uch an, decahon in favour of the 
forms of his -church.s, and it does, credit to ‘his beart that befeenw 
anxious to remove every infinuation of diftefpett towards: his dif- 
fenting brethren. .Qn this account we highly applaudothe motives 
for the publication of this fermon.; and we traft that itowill be the 
means of reconciling all parties, and, cementing a firm fendihip 
between thejauthor and the good: men of every denoyninstiody 


Some Remarks on Religious Opinions, and their Effeas. Submitted 
to the Confederation of the moft learned and impartial Perfons of 
every ger By Robert Wallace Sohnfon, M. D.- Snell 
8v0. _Johnfon. 1796." 

‘The a believes in and worfhips only one God: he bene alfe 
that Chyittis inferior to.the. father, though exifting before the crea- 
tion of the world; yet many of his remarks, though,not very. pro- 
found, deferve. ferious attention from)all parties, He. writes. with 
candour and piety, and fets. forth fome practices i in the. firft centw 
ries of chriftianity, which have had and. ¢gontinue to ‘have a. fatal 
effec on the belief and nianpers.of modern, Chriftians,.. The three 
creeds are contrafted with paflages of {cripture; and the hiftory is 
very probable. | 


nO. Vw die os” ag 
Memoirs ‘of: Emma Courtney. . By Mary’ Hays. 2 Vols. : 12m0. 
Os. fewed. Robinfons. 1796. 


Emma Courtney i is defigned to reprefent | a character, who, though. 
loving virtue, is enflaved by paffion, liable to thé errors and weak- 
nefles of our fragile nature. This paflion, hot love at fir? fgit, 
but even defore firft fight’ (for Emumia Courtney’ s alfetion for Mrs., 
Harley is conveyed-to her fon Augiiftus, Harley, even before the 
fees’hini), will: perhaps, to fome readers, appear to favour of ex- 
travaganice ; ‘and in its confequences, after Emma Coiurtney’s ac- 
quaintance with Harley, to produce eccentricity of charaéter and 
conduct ; but her'errors are reprefented as the offspring of extreme 
fenfibility ; ; and the refult of an Aazardous experiment, Mifs Hays 
tells us, is made to operate asa warning, rather than as an ¢xaw- 
ple. 

_ The following "is ‘the character of Emma Courtney in early 
life— ak E nts + 

‘ Thus, in peace and gaiety, glided the days of my childhood. 
Carefléd by my aunt, ‘flattered by her hufband,. I.grew vain and, 
felf-willed ; my defires. were impetuous, and brooked. na.delay; my — 
affections were warm, apd my einper ialcible ; but it was the glow, 
of a monient, inftanfly fubfiding on‘ conviction, and, .wher cons 
{cious of haying committed jnjuitice, I was ever edger to repaigyit, 

aprofulion of careffeg. and acknowledgments, , Oppofitiony 
ti aeay®. ‘hake me veliement, and coercion, dritated He to, 


: violence ; 
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violence; but a kind look, a gentle word, a cool expoftitlation— 
foftened, melted, arrefted me, in the full career of paffion. Ne- 
ver, but once, do I recollect having received a blow ; but the boil- 
ing rage, the cruel tempeft, the deadly vengeance it excited, in my 
mind, I now remember with fhuddering. 

© Every day I became more attached to my Books; yet, not lefs 
fond of aétive play; {tories were {till my paffion, alid I fighed for 
a romance that would never end. In my fports with my compa-. 
nions, I aéted ovér what I had read: I was alternately the valiant 
knight—the gentle damfel—the adventurous mariner—the daring 
robber—the courteous lover—and the airy coquet. Ever inven- 
tive, my young friends took their tone from me. I hated the nee- 
dle :—my aunt was indulgent, and riot an hour paffed unamufed ; 
—my refoutces were Vvaridus, tantaftic, arid etidlef$: Thus, for 
the firft twelve years of my life, flettéd my days in joy and inno= 
cence. Iran like the hind, frifked like the Rid, fang like the lark, 
was fullof vivacity, health, and animation ; and, excepting fome mo- 
mentary burfts of paffion and impatience, awoke every day to new 
enjoyment, and retired to reft fatigued with pleafure.’ Vol. i. P. 17. 


_ ‘Thé early pait of this hiftory is pleafing: in the fubfequent pe- 
tiods, the principles and the characters muft be examined with can- 
dour. In Emma’s father we behold a man negligent of parental 
duties ; and Emma Courtiity Conféquently regulates her filial re- 
gards by a perfuafion that the ties of blood are weak; unlefs fanc- 
tioned by reafon and cemented by affectionate intercourfe. On 
her acquaintance with Mrs. Harley, all the paffion of Rouffeau is 
vaifed inher breaft, Auguftus Hatley becomes the St. Preux, the 
Emilius, of her fleepitig and waking dreams. At the commence- 
thent of their acquaintance, Auguftus Harley calls himfelf her new 
Brother, Emma’s affeétion foon paffes into love; and throwing off 
the reftraints of cuftom, fhe endeavours to awaken fympathy, and 
expreffes her defire of being loved again: But Harley becomes 
cold and diftant: a circumftdnee that excites in Emma’s breaft.a 
more eager curiofity, and a moré vehement paffion. She throws 
down the rules eftablifhed by ufage ; and while her ‘ checks blufht 
with modefty,’ fhe demands anfwers to her queftions; reafons, ex- 
plications. The more myfterious the conduét of Harley appears, 
the more fevere are the expoftulations, and the more. explicit the 
declarations of Emma. When at length it is found that Harley is 
married, the love of Emma is not to be conquered ; her paflion 
takes the chata&ter of an ardent friendfhip ; and at the death of the 
father the adopt the fon, . 

It niay be proper to obférve that this work is a courfe of [etters 
#idreffed to Auguftus Harley, the fon of Mr, Harley, the idol of 
Emma Courtney’s paffion:  * ! ne , 

We conclude by obférvirig that wé do net hold up Enitna 


Courtney as a chara¢ter for general imitation, any more thang we 


prefume; the authorefs herfclf would: Whenever great pa a 
t break. 
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break out, or a ftrong bias inclines, there reafon thould direét its 
more immediate attention; and our conduct muft, in a great mea- 
fure, be regulated by the welfare and good order of fociety. 
Strong fenfibilities require more than ordinary management: the 
i the fource of perfonal enjoyment and of public utility, 
may eafily become our own tormentors, and the {pring of injuftice 
to others. , 


Montgomery, or Scenes in Wales, 2 Vols. i120. 98. fewed, 
Lane. 1796: 


Thefe volumes proceed on principles in fome refpeé fimilar to 
the preceding. ‘THe title led us to expéét fome agreeable exercita- 
tions, in which the charms of poetry, or the brilliancy of profaic 
compofition, might have embellifhed rural fcenery, The title 
feemed to promife this, aiid the work itfelf abfolutely requires it: 
this expectation, however, was fadly difappointed. 

But if, on this account, we were rhortified, we were 
and agreeably difappointed on another: for though the novel he 
gins very abruptly, it, proceeds very agreeably. The ftyle, though 
not flowery or elegatit, is in the main. heat and correét ; the feati- 
ments are intportant ;. the moral is good. The advocate for the fe- 
male fex will approve it; the benevolent mind will difcover traces 
of a pood heart; and youth of neither fex will be betrayed into 
fcenes of wantonnefs and paths of foily : the ftory itfelf is natural, 
and not uninterefting: the errors of a miftaken, rather than a ot 
glected education, are illuftrated, and the unhappy confequences 
of people fuffering themfelves to become creatures of morbid feel- 
ings, the dupes of their imagination, and the victims of ‘ial 


tion, 


The Female LENS or, the Pupil of Fafhion. A-Novel. 2 Vols: 
tame. 6s, fewed. Vernor and Hood. 1796: 


We mutt vie ‘eto our author refpecting a feafon of diftrefs 
and meital impreffion being unfavourable to compofitiog.-On the 
contrary, forrow is ever eloquent; and, in works of imagination, 
real feelings blend themfelves, with facility, with fictitious incident, 
affording energy to the fehtiment, and a warmer glow to defcrip- 
tions ‘The truth of this remark is evinced by various paffages in 
the prefent production, of which the following may afford a {pecie 


men— 

‘ You have a warm hearte=your feelings run away with yous 
Ah, how you reprefent what I was at your age; when the anima-_ 
tion of youth glowed at my heart, and. all was hope, gaiety, and 
promife; when the vivacity of my imagination painted every thing 
in golden tints, when my days paffed in an uninterrupted fucceffion 
of fanthine, hilarity, and joy; when all nature appeared to me. 
one glorious landfcape, and every fafcination of this world feemed | 


appropriated to my ufe !—Then was J, like you, full of ——— 


trut 
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truth, and edfe !—but eafe, treth, and. confidences: are fio theres 
This heart, fo’ full, fo fertile, and enlarged,’ is°narrowed by fufji- 
cion, and exhatrfted by difappointment? Diftruft, fear, and ago- 
ny, diftort it with their ten thoufand pangs; ‘Hope, that feldom 
abandons us even in death, has long fince refigned' her place in my’ 
bofom to defpair ;—the demons that divide me, fallow my imagi- 
nation, and defpair’s dim optics tinge all things with the fame fom- 


bre hue.’ 


This novel, if it does not rank among the higheft clafs, has 
{fpirit and intereft.; the character of the duchefs of W olfinghany:i is 
drawn with animation; aird the intoxicating nature of gaming, 
with the eafy gradation of thoughtlefs diffipation into vice and ruiny. 
is not ill depictured.. Leaping over a period of feventeen years is 
fcarcely allowable at the tribunal of a fevere criticifm, and, not-. 
withftanding fome refpeétable precedents migh: be produced,, is al-, 
ways.a defect. The ftyle of our author is fometimes lively and 
forcible, but. frequently carclefs ; fome vulgarifms might be pointed 
out inthe letters of Stolina, the Italian lady,—fuch as Mr. Bland- 
ford. being ‘ under petticoat government, ’ &c.—but, upon the 
whole; this production has merit, and can {careely fail to arreft the 
attention, and intereft the affections of the. reader. | 


' Berkeley Hall: or, the Pupil of Experience. A Novel, 3 Vals. 


12m0. 103. 6d: Board:s. Tindal. — 1796. 


“The defign of the prefent production is to ridicule (tinder the 
form of a novel) political innovation. The ‘ftory or novel part 
of the work has little intereft; the characters are generally oxtré, 
and many of the events very improbable. Some humourous ex- 
periments and adventures are related, intended to expofe the fanati- 
cifm and hypoc-ify of feétarians, and to exemplify, in ‘the back 
fettlements and wigwams of the native Indians in America, the 
advantages and fatisiaCtions of the life of nature. ? 

The ftory of an African prince is introduced, by way of epi-. 
fode, whofe marvellous adventures rival thofe of Sinbad the failor, 
in. the Arabian.Nights’ Entertainments,—the hero of the prefent 
tale being, in the courfe of his travels, hofpitably entertained by a 
nation of mer-men and mer- maids inhabiting the ocean, by whom 
he is conduéted to the extremities of the north and fouth poles, 
where continents are difcovered, illumined and, warmed by cen- 
tral fires or volcanos,—the manners of the natives exhibiting a pic- 
ture of the yolden age. 

Upon the whole, “this performance difplays fome invention, and 
would have afforded more enteftainment, had it been comprefied. 
a a narrower compafs, by abridging fome converfations and rea- 

nin “i Pad in their prefent ftate, the generality of readers will 


in ncn to ge over, and by omitting many ‘anecdotes and reci- 
are common depen uninterefting, and ig unconneéted 


with’ . 
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with the principal narrative—Unity of plan is as effential to a good 
novel, as to an epic poem. 


Rules and Orders on the Plea Side of the Court of King’s Bench be- 
‘ginning in Eafter Term, 1731, and ending in’ Trinity Term, 
1795. With Preface and Index. 8vo. 5. 6d, ~ Butterworth, 

1795: : 

The regulations by which legal proceedings are direCted, and the 
conduct of the profeflional agents controuled, though they may 
. form the leaft vifible, are by no means the leaft effential part of ‘the 

adminiftration of juftice. The prefent colleétion of rules and or- 
ders does credit to the judges, for the attention they difcover to pro- 
mote the facility and purity of practice. | 


Some Confiderations on the Game Laws, Suggefted by the late ‘Motion. 
of Mr. Curwen for the Repeal of the prefent Syftem. 8vo. 25. Od.- 
Egerton. 1796. 

The writer of this pamphlet oppofes, with much earneftnefs, the 
propofition of abolifhing the game laws, and endeavours to prove 
that they are not to be traced to the times of feudal tyranny,. but» 
that they are wholefome regulations, that have dali from a much 
later and more liberal period of our jurifprudence. He imputes 
the agitation of this topic to the furor of revolutionary enthufiafm; 
and he enlarges on the idlenefs and vagrancy which the abolition of 
the game laws would be likely to introduce among the febgrdinaty 


claffes of fociety, 


The Trial of the Caufe of the King verfus the Bifhop of Bangor, 
Hugh Owen, D.D. Fohn Roberts, Fohn Williams, Clerks, and 
Thomas Fones, Gentleman ; at the Affixes, holden at Shrew/fbury on 
the 261k of Fuly 1796, bz fore the Honourable Mr. Fuftice-Heaih ; 
2 a Special Fury. Taken in Short Hand by Mr. Gurney. 8v0. 

. 6d. Stockdale. 1796. 


E would have better fuited the gravity of juftice, and the deco- 
rum of the clerical profeffion, if the quarrel Which produced this. 
litigation had never been introduced to the notice of the public :- 


and we would willingly confign it to oblivion. 
A Defence of the Right Reverend the Lord Biftop of Bangor ; with 


Remarks on a moft extraordinary Trial. By the Rev. Rice 
Hughes, A.M. Domeftic Chaplain to the Right Honourable the’ 


Earl of Poulet, and late of St, John's _ College, Cambridge. Sve, ' 


1s. 6d. Walker. 1796, 
The lord bifhop of Bangor has been acquitted by a jury : and. 


the lefs that is now faid of this new Bangorian controverfy, the bet- | 


ter, Non tali auxilio, nec defenforibus iftis, 
. Tempus eget. 


‘Crit. Rev, Vox. XIX. Jan. 1797- . %F  POETI- 
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- Sappho and Phaon. In a Series of Legitimate Sonnets, with Thong) ry : 


on Poetical Subjects, and Anecdotes of *the Grecian Poete/s.° 
Mary Robinfon, Author of Poems, Se. Se.'&Fe. Fe. Ke 
75. 6d. Boards, Hookham and Carpenter. 1796. 


Thefe fonnets, forty-four in number, turn upon the different 
changes of fentiment and fituation, incident to the heart which is 
under the influence of the tender paflion. To form them into a 
whole, the author has connected them by the claffical name of. Sap- 
pho, who is fippofed to be the relator of her own paffionate fond- 
nefs, conflicts, and defpair. Of. the talents of Mrs. Robinfon, our 
readers have had frequent {pecimens. “She certainly pofleffes a 
brilliancy of fancy, and command of poetical language; but the 
ear is oftener addrefled than the heart in her produétions,—a fault 
particularly ftriking in verfes which are given under the name of 
thé impaffioned Sappho. Tt is however to her praife, that the fon- 
nets are perfectly chafte ; they are, moreover, as fhe takes care to 
tell us, Agitimate Jonnets. An engraving ‘of the*Lefvian’ poetefs “is 
prefixed to the publication, which, on the whole, ‘may’ be called an 

elegant trifle: The°fixth fonnet, though the idea is’ not 6s id 


‘original, we fele& as the mott interefting— 


' © Ts it to love, to fix the tender gaze, 3 

To hide'the timid blufh,’ and fteal away ; 
To fhun the bufy world, and wafte the day ° 

In fome rude mountain’s folitary maze ? 

Is it to chant one name in ceafelefs lays, 

To hear no words that other tongues can fay, 

, ‘To watch the pale moon’s melancholy ray, 

To chide in fondnefs. and. in folly. praife ? 

_-Ts it to. pour th’ involuntary figh, 

To dream of blifs, and wake new pangs to prove ; b 
To talk, in fancy, with the {peaking eye, 

Then ftart with jealoufy, and wildly rove; 
Is it to loath the light, and wifh to die? 

For thefe. I feel,—and feel that they are love.’ P. 44. 


pee from Simkin the Second to his Brother Simon, in Wales; de- 
dicated, without Permiffion, to the ancient. and re/pedtable Family 
of the Grunters, 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 1796. 
Our readers are.no ftrangers to the humour of Simkin, and his 


ready knack. of -verfification, This pamphlet is prefented to the 


public as.a complete abftract of Mr. Burke’s letters, at the low price 
of one hi illing ; and we mutt do the author. the juftice to allow that 
he has omitted very few, if any,.of the ftriking in ii and fen- 
timents of his-original.. The following is a circumftance which, 
we confefs, very forcibly ftruck us on “perufing Mr. Burke’s pam- 
phlet ; and it certainly lofes nothing of its force in the hands of our 


friend Simkin. 
: ‘ Then 
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* Then tie:flips out a:fecret, a fweet pretty. ftory,s.. -. 
Which reflects on;the parliament honour and glory ; 
For it feems-the majority publicly vote | 
For war, but in, private they alter their note. - 
The minority. fpeaking the fenfe of the nation, 
And therefore our fenfible adminiftration 1 
Take the ground the minority meant to have taken, 
Left their. places be loft, or confoundedly thaken. 
Who knowing this much would not ufe his endeavour 
To fecure them good places forever and ever?’ P, Ss 


Poems by Thomas Hoccleve, never before printed: Jelefed from a 
MS. in the Poffzfion of George Mafon. With a Preface, Notes, 
and Gloffary. gto. 65: 6d. Boards. Leigh and Sotheby. 1796. 


This publication contains fix fhort poems, felected out of feven- 
teen, which make the whole of a MS. in the editor’s poffeffion, 
and were all written by .Thomas Hoccleve, a poet who flourifhed 
through: the latter end of: the 14th and great part of the rsth cen- 
tury ; for he lived to. the age of eighty. He has been calleda difci- 
ple of Chaucer, at whofe death he was thirty years old; and isifup- 
pofed by fome to have; been. patronifed by Humphey,, duke: of 
Gloucefter. In bringing them before the notice of the public, the 
editor is fenfible that he diifents from a refpectable authority in thefe 
matters; for Mr. Warton has condemned the poems as fhowing 
‘ a total want of invention and fancy.’. We, for our part; confefs 
we are inclined to the opinion of the critic; though the editor 
thinks he might not have feen moft of the poems now publifhed. 
Weare fenfible, however, that writings may be valuable as matters: 
of curiofity, which have-no title to be.confidered as monuments of 
genius, and that to many every thing is attra¢tive that fmells of an- 
tiquity. The language is not materially different from that of 
Chaucer; but of the wit and fpirit of Chaucer, his nominal difci- 
ple does not appear to us to have caught a fingle particle, With 
the antiquaries, therefore, we fhall leave him. 


The Pin Bafeet. To the Children of ‘Thefpis. 4 Satire. By An- 
' thony Pafguin, A. With Notes Biographical; Critical, and Ex 
planatory. Dedicated to the Countess of Ferfeys 40. 35. 
Jordan, 1796. 
Mr. Anthony Pafquin may be Mr. Anybody; nor is it of the 
leaft confequence ‘either to us or to the-public, whether this gentle- 
man be a {purious Pafquin or'not, The Dedication to the countets 
of Jerfey is followed by a long note, in which the author ‘has intro- 
duced, with fome impropriety, the names of ceriain gentlemen, as 
the conduétors or authors of the feveral Reviews. If, however, the 
author is not more fuccefsful in his gueffes with refpect to other 
publications than he is with refpeét to-ours, the public curiofity 


will be very little gratified by his pretended difcoveries, “As it may 
la | not, 
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“fot, therefore, be very agreeable to gentlemen to be held forth to 
thofe authors who may incur our cenfure, as their literary enemies, 
we think it right to do Meffrs. Holcroft and Godwin the juftice to 
Yay, that to our knowledge they have neither of them ever written 
a line in our Journal, except the‘extraéts which we have occafion- 
ally taken in reviewing their refpective publications; and with re- 
{pect to the other gentleman whom he has done us the honour of 
coniidering as our affociate, it is rather too ridiculous to fuppofe 
that the fecretary of the earl of Liverpool, and an avowed advocate 
of miniftry, fhould take any part in a review, which Mr. Anthony 
Pafquin is pleafed toterm democratical. Of the poetry let the fol- 
lowing {pecimen fufiice— 

* So, fo, the green-room’s in a pretty rout, \ 

And long to know what ’tis that you’re about. 

Tell me, my Pafquin, as a friend I afk it, 
Who is’t you mean to cratn into your bafket?’ P. 14. 


Epifile from R-ch--d Br-nf-y Sh---d-n, Efq. to the Right Honoura- 
ble H-n-y D-nd-s. 4to. 2s. 6d.. Owen. 1796. 
If our readers with to have a fpecimen of the politics of this 
epiftle, he may take the following lines— 


© Lofe but oné atom of the royal power, 
And anarchy would Britain foon devour.’ 


or thefe— 
 ¢ I marvel much that Britain’s guardian law, 
~ Left Englith Syeyes [sicening Mr. Horne Tooke} one mile 
from Aberfhaw.’ 


or thefe—fpeaking of Mr. Pitt— 


© As in this war ’gainft hell’s philofophafers, 

He’s faved Britannia from all Blood’s difafters, 

Oh, let us ne’er condemn the glorious mode, 
Should he have ftrained one law, to fave the code.’ 


If a fpecimen of the poetry—but, on recollection, we believe they 
will be of opinion that the above lines may ferve for both. 


Poens by the Rev. Henry Rowe, LL.B. Reéfor of Ringhall in 
Suffolk, 2 Vols. 8vo. 7s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1796. 


If we are rightly informed of the circumftances under which 
thefe poems were written, the fubfcribers to them will have more 
pleafure in the confideration of having contributed to the relief of 
an unfortunate clergyman (fuffering the hardfhip of confinement in 
the King’s Bench prifon for debt) than they could have received 
from the fublimeft flights of the moft poetical imagination. We 
cannot indeed fay that much of the genius of our celebrated dra- 
matic poet has been transfufed into the poems.of his relative::— 


but verfes at leaft as bad are every day given to the public. 
| 7 : An. 
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An Equeftrian Epifile in Verfe, to the Right Hon. the Earl of Fer- 
Jy. Adorned with Notes, By the Author of the Epifile to the 
Rev. Dr. Randolph. 8vo. 15. Parfons. - 1796. 


The proverb fays, it is an ill wind which blows nobody good. 
The lofs of the famous packet is one of the incidents which the 
writers of the day have- eagerly laid hold on as a vehicle for fatire, 
or a ftimulus to curiofity. This flight piece is evidently written by a 
claffical {cholar; and the poetry is full as good as the eccafion demands, 


EDUC ATION. 


The Latin Primer: in Three Parts. By the Rev. Richard Lyne. 
12mo. 25.6d. Bound. Stockdale, 1795. 


We do not remember to have feen a more ufeful publication than 
the prefent, as a guide to the knowledge of the Latin language. 
Thé rules are plain and fimple, and, which we think an advanta- 
geous pian, in the Englifh language. The examples are neceflarily 
in Latin, and extraéted from the beft claffical authors. The two 
firft parts, which relate to the consTRuUCTION and postTidK, 
will eafily enable a perfon to acquire a very accurate and elegant 
knowledge of the Latin language without a teacher; and with re- 
{peét to thofe who give inftruction, they will fhorten the labour of 
both mafter and fcholar beyond any book we ever faw. 

Mott initiatory books, received as guides to the Latin language, 
are defective in the profodical part: this primer goes much at large 
into the fubjeét, explaining not- only the general laws of the hexa- 
meter, pentameter, iambic, trochaic, and anapeftic verfes, but ail 
the peculiarities of Terence and Horace’s metres, and is much 
more comprehenfive and exact, than any grammatical work writtea 
on the fame {cale. 


The Parent’s Afifiant ; or, Stories for Children. By E. M. 3 Vols. 
12m0. 45. 6d. Boards. Johnfon.. 1796. 

It is always with peculiar pleafure that we give a teftimony in 
favour of books defigned for the inftruction and benefit of youth. 
The prefent produétion is particularly fenfible and judicious: the 
ftories are well written, fimple, and affecting; calculated, not only 
for moral improvement, but to exercife the beft affections of the 


human heart. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Examination of Events, termed Miraculous, as reported in Letters 


from Italy. By the Rev. F. Berington. 8v0. 15. Booker. 1796. 
The prodigies which this pamphlet is written to refute, are as 


follow — 
¢ At Ancona, a fea-port town ‘in the papal territories, on Satur- 
day between the 25th and 26th of June laft, certain women, alarm- 


ed by the report of a confpiracy for the plunder of the town and’ 
* mafiacre 

















‘ 
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maffacre of its inhabitants, ran in crouds to the cathedral; where 
was a picture of the Virgin Mary, reported to work miracles, and 
to which thefe women, it is faid, were particularly devout. While 
they wére here fervently praying before the picture, a little child, 
whofe unufual compofure had been remarked, cried out to its mo- 
ther, “ That the Holy Virgin moved her eyes,’”” or, as another ac+ 
count ftates, “ That the Holy Virgin had heard her mother’s pray- 
ers.” Thus was the firtt imprefiion made. The mother looked, 
and beheld the: prodigy. Others beheld the fame; a general cry 
among the {peétators enfued ; foon the whole town was in motion ; 
all flocked to the cathedral; and the moft incredulous, even the 
ringleaders of the confpiracy, returned, convinced, from infpec- 
tion; of the reality of the prodigy. Thirteen days the piéture 
continued to move its eyes, and it was only on the 8th of July, 
that the-door of the church was clofed. During that period; the 
French gentleman who writes the letter, an emigrant, and formerly 


a canon of Lyons, on the 28th, at midnight, was admitted to a 


near fight cf the picture, the motions of the eyes of which he de- 
f{cribes minutely. They moved firft horizontally; then opened 
wider than was their ordinary pofition; and finally,clofed. Thefe 
changes happened twice, during the quarter of an hour he remain- 
ed before the picture. On the following day, at noon, he returned 
to the fame fpot, and beheld the fame motion of the eyes, which 
he is ready to’atteft on oath.—On the 6th of July, three painters, 


_ amen of probity, were introduced by authority, when the vicar 


general, attended by his officers, directed them to take down the 
picture, and examine it. This they did; and as their hands pafled 
over the face, they obferved the eyes to open; and one of them 
afterwards affured the wrfitér, that what ftruck him moft was, to 
feel the eyes, as if they had been animated, move under his fingers. 

© Sach is the relation from Ancona ; ind on the soth, other ac- 
counts, which confirm the above, ftate, that the prodigies had not 
then, or only then, ceafed, and that a ftatue of St. Ann, the mo- 
ther of our lady, had joined the daughter, and alfo moved its eyes. 
This ftatue, to remove all fufpicions of fraud, was examined by 
the fame painters. 

“We come to Rome. About the time that the prodigies at 
Ancona ceafed, a feries of the fame commenced in the capital. 
On the goth of July, as fome pious perfous were praying before a 
pi@ure of our lady, called of Archetto, it was obferved to open 
and fhut itseyes. The report foon fpread through the city; while 
other perfons, equally impreffed with devotion, in the fame ftreet, 
before another picture, were heard to exclaim, ** Moft Holy Virgin, 
favour us with a miracle.” Scarcely were the words uttered, when 
the eyes moved; and prefently, all the pictures, which are nume- 
rous in the ftreets, exhibited the fame phanomenon, moving their 
eyes in various directions, and almoft without interruption. The 
contagion, within a few days, reached to the churches, Kew the 
ame 
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fame prodigies took place. The ftreets, meanwhile, inceffantly 
refounded with thecry of Viva Maria! and canticles and hymns 
were fung.—Some fimilar motions were likewife obferved in pic- 
tures' of our Saviour, and in crucifixes; and the wonders did not 
confine themfelves within the walls of Rome, but extended to Ci- | 
vita Vecchia, and to other towns in the neighbourhood.. Many 
miraculous cures, it is added, on the blind; the aumb,. and the 
lame, particularly at Perugia, were operated. 

* A new prodigy now prefents itfelf. Three lilies, by way of 
decoration, had been placed near.to.a picture of the Virgin, where 
they had remained fo long, as to be completely withered and dry. 
But, on the oth of July, a bud, perfectly frefh and green, was feen 
on one, and foon three other buds on the others, which promifed_ 
a {peedy expanfion, while the ftalks: remained -in their withered 
ftate. ‘Thefe, however, grew green; and-in this ftate, for nearly 
fifteen days, the renovated plants continued, though the heat of the 
weather was intenfe, and no rain or vapour fell to: refreth them.— 
At Viterbo, meanwhile, the body of St. Rofe was covered’ with 
an abundant perf{piration.—Near Mandola, an illumined. crofs, with 
three lilies, was feen in the air, which moved and refted over the 
celebrated: chapel of Loretto.—At Perugia, three ftars of a reful- 
gent brightnefs.appeared on the cheeks of the Virgin, and on the 
forehead of the infant. Jefus, whom fhe holds in her arms,—In 

ther places, fome ftatues of faints altered their pofitions,’ p, 7. _ 


Thefe ridiculous ftories our author very. fenfibly accounts for, 
from the illufions to whieh the fenfe of. fight is liable; from the: 
time of thé occurrence of fome of them, viz. in the dufk of the even- 
ing, and from the circumftances of the witnefles, —Some of them, as: 
that of the lilies for inftance, he does not hefitate to afcribe to a trick 
played off upon. the credulity of the people.. This. pamphlet is, 
Well written, and bears the marks of a liberal and inquiring mind, 


A Narrative of the Lofs of the Catherine, Venus, and Piedmont. 
Tranfports, and the Thomas, Golden Grove, and Holus Merchant 
Ships,’ near Weymouth, on Wednefday the 18th of November laf, 
drawn up from Information taken on the Spot, by Charlotte Smith, 
and publifted for the Benefit of an unfortunate Survivor from one 
of the Wrecks, and her Infant Child, $vo. 25. Low, 1796, 


The lofs. of fix:fhips. off Portland ifland, out of the fleet under 
convoy of admiral Chriftian, in the tremendous night of the r8th 
of November, 1795, muft:be frefh in every one’s memory. The 
humanity of. Mrs. Charlotte Smith has led her to draw up a fhort . 
account of the. melancholy cataftrophe, for the benefit of a woman 
paflenger, the fale furvivor from one of the veffels. The admiral 
made the fignal for ftanding.out to fea : but thefe veffels, beaten back 
to the eaftward, attempted to make St, Helen’s or fome other ¢° : 
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_ © But the fog now gathered more heavily around them, mingling 
the fea with the fky in drear confufion.—They could diftinguifh 
nothing through the impenetrable gloom—they could hear nothing 
but the roaring of the wind ;—yet, imagining they had fea-room 
enough, they were not aware of the extreme peril they were in, 
and that,. inftead of having cleared the Ifle of Portland, they had 
driven to the weftward of it, and were rapidly approaching the 
tremendous breakers that, driven by a fouth-weft wind, thunder 
with refiftlefs violence againft that fatal’ bank of ftones, which be. 
ginning at the village of Chifle, on the prefqu’ Ifte of Portland, 
connetts it with the coaft of Dorfet. 

‘ This extraordinary bank of ftones reaches to a place called 
Burton Chiff, a-diftance of above fixteen miles, with a fingular va- 
riation in regard to the pebbles that compofe it.—At Chifle, in the 
Ifle of Portland, they are as large as egys, and gradually diminifh 
from that fize till, at Beckfington, they are not bigger than peas ; 
and, between a place called Swyre and Burton Cliff, “a decline 
infenfibly into a fine foft fand.’ Pr. 6. 


The fight of the wreck muft have been truly affecting— 


‘The gentlemen leaving their horfes at the Fleet farm-houfe, 
crofled the Fleet water to the beach, and there, whatever idea had 
been formed of the fcene they were now to witnefs, was infinitely 
exceeded in horror by the fpectacle before them. No celebrat- 
ed field of carnage, where the heroes among mankind ‘have ga- 
thered their bloodieft laurels, ever prefented, in proportion to its fize, 
a more fearful fight than the Chiffel-bank now exhibited. It was. 
ftrewn for about two miles with the dead bodies of .men and ani- 
mals, with pieces of wreck, and piles of plundered goods, which 
groups of people were at work to carry away, regardlefs of the fight 
of the drowned bodies that filled the newly-arrived {pectators with 
grief and amazement. 

* On the poor remains of thefe unfortunate victims death appears. 
ed in all its hideous forms, and indeed the particulars cannot be 
given—either the fea, or the people who had at firft gone down to 
the fhore, had {tripped of every article of cloaths, thofe who had 
probably ventured, or been thrown by the thocks into fhe ‘water 
with their cloaths on, as fome of the officers certainly were cloath- 
ed at the fatal moment.—The remains of a military ftock, or the 
wriftbands and collars of the fhirt, on a piece of blue pantaloons, 
were all of their cloaths that were left :—and.when.the rites of fe-- 
pulture were to be performed, the lieutenant of ‘the South-Gloucef- - 


ter, who fuperintended the performance of this melancholy duty, 


d no other means of diftinguifhing fome of. the officers than by 
different appearance of their hands from thofe of men —- had 
bees accuftomed to hard labour.’ P. 33. seats 


- The whole number of dead found on the beach was 234. 
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